—II  I  Both  the  Esterbrook  Fountain 

Pen  and  the  special  Gregg  shorthand  point 
(#1555)  are  Gregg- Approved  in  every  partic¬ 
ular.  There  is  no  higher  recommendation  for 
Gregg  writers. 


_ /  Should  you  ever  damage  the 

point  of  your  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen,  you 
can  replace  it  yourself — instantly — without 
sending  your  pen  back  to  the  factory!  All 
pen  counters  carry  Gregg-Approved  Renew- 
Points  for  Esterbrook  Pens. 


TO  SELECT  OR  1 
REPLACE  .  .  . 

HERE’S  ALL  YOU  DO 


MODEST  PRICE 


_ y  Esterbrook  has  a  common 

sense  price.  The  pen,  complete  with  the  special 
Gregg-Approved  Renew-Point  is  only  $2. 
Extra  Gregg  Renew-Points  (#1555) ,  35c.  At  all 
pen  counters. 


In  case  of  damage, 
just  unscrew  the  old  point, 
screw  in  a  new  one. 


Write  for  Dictation  Facts 
Booklet  No.  6—**  Facts  Every¬ 
one  Should  Know  About 
Fountain  Pens** 


Gregg- Approved 
Fountain  Pen 


The  business  world  proceeds  on  copies, 
and  copies  are  Ditto’s  business.  That’s 
why  students  are  just  that  much  more  wel¬ 
come  by  employers  when  they  understand 
the  simple  Ditto  duplicating  methods,  and 
the  work -saving  Ditto  "One-  ^  ^ 

Writing’’  Business  Systems.  1 

A  Daily  Help  for  You,  Too 

Ditto  also  helps  you  in  your  teach-  ■ 

)ing.  It  quickly  makes  forms,  outlines,  I 
lesson  materials,  school  newspapers  I 
and  the  like.  It  coordinates  activity,  I 
organizes  minds,  steps  up  efficiency.  I 

Help  yourself  and  your  students  with  i 
Ditto!  Write  for  descriptive  folders  "What 
Ditto  Is  and  What  Ditto  Does’’  which  tell 
the  complete  story  of  Ditto  in  business. 

Also  available  for  distribution  to  students. 

Ditto,  Inc.,  2261  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  III 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


EBTA  OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  members,  who  are  putting  final  touches  on  Easter-Time  conven¬ 
tion  plans:  (seated)  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  secretary;  Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  president;  Frank  D. 
March,  vice-president;  and  Rufus  Stickney,  treasurer;  and  (standing)  Dr.  James  R.  Meehan, 
Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  Eigie  G.  Purvis,  Clark  F.  Murdough,  Saul  Wolpert,  and  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs. 
One  high  light  of  convention  will  be  report  on  "progress  in  business  education"  by  committee 
headed  by  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chickering  and  consisting  of  business  and  school  representatives. 
EBTA  meets  April  5-8  at  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 

■  New  Business  Fatalities  —  Busi¬ 
ness  is  losing  one  of  the  dynamic 
forces  of  earlier  postwar  years:  The 
number  of  new  businesses  being 
formed  is  declining,  and  the  number 
of  business  fatalities  tops  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  business  births. 

The  trend  started  late  in  1948.  The 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Survey 
of  Current  Business  points  out  that 
the  trend  is  even  more  marked  now. 
The  mortalities  are  heaviest  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  mining.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  notes  2%  business  deaths  in 
manufacturing  for  each  birth;  in 
mining  it’s  2  to  1. 

Possible  moral:  Schools  must  take 
greater  responsibility  for  teaching 
budding  entrepreneurs  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  operate  a  business. 

■  Treasury  vs.  Controls — Watch  for 
new  outburst  of  feuding  between  the 


Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

•  The  Treasury’s  job  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  Government.  It  al¬ 
ways  wants  low  interest  rates  and 
a  ready  market  for  the  securities  it 
has  to  peddle. 

•  The  Reserve  Board’s  job  is  to 
regulate  bank  credit  to  head  off 
either  inflation  or  deflation.  In  boom 
times,  it  tries  to  tighten  up  on  credit. 
In  slumps,  it  tries  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  make  credit  easy. 

•  Thus,  the  Treasury  and  FRB  are 
likely  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  recessions, 
when  both  want  low  interest  rates. 
Whenever  there  is  an  inflation  trend, 
however,  they  pull  in  opposite  ways. 

Right  now,  with  the  promise  of 
at  least  a  half  year  of  upswing,  FRB 
will  be  for  tighter  credit — higher 
interest  rates;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Treasury  doesn’t  want  in 
this  period  of  Government  deficits. 


■  Skybus  Is  Coming — It  still  seems 
a  little  Buck  Rogers-ish,  but  the 
helicopter  skybus  appears  to  be  not 
so  far  off  after  all. 

•  The  New  York  commuter  will 
be  among  the  first  to  benefit,  for 
plans  are  now  being  made  for  three 
experimental  types  of  skybus  opera¬ 
tions  in  New  York  City: 

1.  Interairport  service  between 
New  York’s  three  big  airports.  In¬ 
ternational,  LaGuardia,and  Newark. 

2.  Service  between  downtown  * 
Manhattan  and  the  airports. 

3.  Service  between  outlying  satel¬ 
lite  communities  and  downtown 
Manhattan.  One  applicant  to  pro-  ' 
vide  the  service.  New  York  Airways,  ' 
has  tentative  route  plans  calling  for 
small  heliports  in  36  communities  in  | 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey. 

•  The  New  York  area  case  is 
expected  to  be  a  test  operation  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  If  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  other  communities  —  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  par-  ) 
ticularly — are  expected  to  follow 
suit. 

•  All  this  adds  up  to  one  thing: 

The  helicopter  is  now,  belatedly, 
coming  of  age. 

Four  different  manufacturers  have  1 
in  the  air  helicopter  skybuses  cap¬ 
able  of  carrying  10  to  12  passengers 
besides  the  crew;  one  manufacturer  • 
is  working  on  an  even  larger  ma¬ 
chine,  which  could  carry  40  pas¬ 
sengers.  \ 

The  helicopter  has  already  proved 
itself  in  other  civilian  fields.  Los 
Angeles  Airways  recently  completed 
its  second  full  year  operating  a  ’cop-  ^ 
ter  air-mail  shuttle  between  Los 
Angeles  and  communities  in  the 
area.  During  that  time,  the  carrier  | 
toted  210  million  letters  with  its  five 
machines  and  completed  96  per  cent 
of  its  schedules. 

H  Jobs  after  40 — Unions  are  afraid  ^ 
they  may  be  pensioning  older  work- 
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FE 


NbW  OFFICERS  of  the  Southern  Business  Education  Association,  elected  in  Miami  at  annual 
convention  and  photographed  just  prior  to  the  banquet  and  dance  at  the  Coral  Gables  Country 
Club,  include:  (ladies,  left  to  right)  Gladys  Peck  (Louisiana  state  supervisor  of  business  edu* 
cation),  state  representative;  Pauline  Rawlings  (Mississippi  Southern  College),  state  representa¬ 
tive;  Rowena  Wellman  (Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina),  state  representative; 
Margaret  R.  Buchanan  (Mississippi  State  College  for  Women),  vice-president;  and  Elise 
Etheredge  (Columbia,  South  Carolina,  High  School),  president;  (standing)  Lloyd  E.  Baugham 
(Atlanta  Division,  University  of  Georgia),  editor  of  "Modern  Business  Education";  Howard  M. 
Norton  (Louisiana  State  University),  presiding  officer  at  the  Miami  convention,  now  ex-ofRcio 
member  of  the  Board;  Frank  M.  Herndon  (University  of  Mississippi),  secretary;  Harold  F. 
Craver  (Louisiana  State  University),  treasurer;  and  R.  A.  Evans  (Evans  College  of  Commerce), 
second  vice-president. 


ers  right  out  of  their  jobs.  So,  they 
are  planning  a  legislative  campaign 
to  make  sure  that  extra  security  and 
benefits  in  new  pension  contracts 
won’t  cost  older  workers  their  jobs. 

Already  moves  have  been  made  in 
two  states  that  often  set  the  pace  in 
labor  legislation. 

•  In  New  York,  the  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging  heard  a  sharp  warning: 
Unless  employers  curb  “arbitrary 
discrimination”  against  older  job 
seekers,  the  legislature  will  be  asked 
to  bar  age  limits  in  hiring— just  as 
it  already  has  barred  bias  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

•  In  Massachusetts,  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  launched  a  two¬ 
pronged  attack  on  the  same  prob¬ 
lem,  asking  action  on  two  proposed 
bills.  One  would  declare:  “It  is 
against  public  policy  to  dismiss  from 
employment  any  person  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  65  or  to  refuse  to  hire 
him  because  of  his  age.”  It  would 
provide  stiff  violation  penalties. 

The  other  proposed  law  would 
amend  the  state’s  Fair  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
discriminate  against  older  job  seek¬ 
ers — an  employer  could  not  even 
ask  the  age  of  a  job  applicant,  just 
as  they  now  cannot  ask  the  race  or 
creed  of  a  job  seeker. 

•  Quick  action  is  sought  because 
(1)  unions  fear  some  employers  may 
seek  to  discharge  older  workers  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  pensioning  them 
off — or  will  be  reluctant  to  hire  them 
for  the  same  reason:  (2)  unions 
realize  that  where  older  workers 
are  employed,  the  costs  of  industrial 
health  programs,  sickness  benefits, 
and  the  like,  will  be  higher;  and  (3) 
unions  want  to  combat  the  tradi¬ 
tional  opposition  employers  have  al¬ 
ways  had  toward  employing  older 
workers  because  young  workers  are, 
it  is  argued,  more  productive,  more 
teachable,  more  regular  on  the  job, 
and  less  likely  to  be  hurt. 


GROUPS 


■  UBEA  Divisions  in  Atlantic  Citv  — 
On  February  24  and  25,  the  profes¬ 
sional  divisions  of  the  United  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association  will 
convene  jointly  at  the  Hotel  Clar- 
idge  in  Atlantic  City. 

Included  are  the  Teacher-Train¬ 
ing  Division  (National  Association 
of  Business  Teacher-Training  Insti¬ 
tutes),  the  UBEA  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  UBEA  Administrators 
Division,  and  the  International  Di¬ 
vision.  The  meetings  of  all  divisions 
will  concern  the  “Professionaliza¬ 


tion  of  Business  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Brief  outline  of  the  program: 

•  Friday  Morning.  From  10:00  to 
11:00,  an  introduction  of  the  theme 
in  terms  of  preservice  training  (F.  C. 
Rosecrance)  and  in-service  training 
(Karl  W.  Bigelow).  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  panel,  11:00  to  12:00,  to 
interpret  “professionalization”  in 
research  in  business  teacher  train¬ 
ing  (Paul  S.  Lomax),  in  graduate 
studies  (Hamden  L.  Forkner),  in 
state  supervision  (Arthur  Walk¬ 
er),  in  administration  (Bernard 
Shilt),  and  in  small  state  colleges 
(Edwin  Swanson).  Chairman:  E.  C. 
McGill. 

•  Friday  Afternoon.  From  1:30  to 
3:00,  a  panel  on  “Professional 
Training  in  Subject  Matter,”  with 
discussions  about  bookkeeping  (Al¬ 
bert  Mossin),  social-business  sub¬ 
jects  (Theodore  Woodward),  skill 
subjects  (Russell  Cansler),  and 
Distributive  Education  (M.  H.  Free¬ 
man).  Chairman:  H.  Huffman. 

From  3:30  to  5:00,  the  Research 
Foundation,  Administrators  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  International  Division,  will 
have  separate  meetings. 

The  research  meeting  will  deal 
with  the  National  Business  Entrance' 
Tests,  the  standardization  of  which 
is  a  current  Research  Foundation 
project.  Discussion  will  center  on 
efforts  to  validate  the  test  (Paul  S. 
Lomax),  on  relating  the  test  to 
stenographic  employment  (John  H. 
Nelson),  on  relating  it  to  bookkeep¬ 
ing  (Robert  S.  Slaughter),  and  on 


relating  it  to  general  clerical  work 
(Herbert  A.  Hamilton).  Chair¬ 
man:  William  M.  Polishook. 

The  Administrators  Division  will 
deal  with  selection  of  business 
teacher  trainees  (Helen  Reynolds) 
and  orientation  of  new  teachers  in 
a  school  system  (Foster  Loso). 
Chairman:  Bernard  L.  Shilt.  The 
program  for  the  International  Divi¬ 
sion  meeting  was  not  announced  in 
advance.  Chairman:  Hamden  L. 
Forkner. 

•  Saturday  Morning.  All  divisions 
will  convene  together  at  9:30.  For 
half  an  hour,  discussion  will  center 
on  methods  training — on  both  the 
preservice  level  (Catharine  Ste¬ 
vens)  and  in-service  level  (Jessie 
Graham.  Then  follows  discussions 
on  practice  teaching  (Dorothy 
Travis  and  Helen  Keily),  after 
which  a  panel  (Paul  Carlson,  Lu¬ 
cille  Branscomb,  Margaret  Bu¬ 
chanan,  and  James  Meehan)  will 
interpret  the  convention’s  discus¬ 
sions  to  recommend  action  for  busi¬ 
ness  teacher-training  institutions. 
Chairman:  John  Rowe. 

The  Saturday  morning  program 
ends  with  a  business  meeting  of 
NABTTI  under  the  direction  of  its 
president,  E.  C.  McGill. 

•  Saturday  Noon.  Last  event  of 
the  conclave  is  a  luncheon,  12:15  to 
2:00,  at  which  Willard  Givens,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  NEA  and 
member  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  World  Seminar,  will  give  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  teacher  training  throughout 
the  world. 
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A  NEW  SHORTHAND 


CHAPTER  TESTS,  TOO 
.  .  .  STARTS  PRETRAN¬ 
SCRIPTION  WITH 
LESSON  1...AND 
PROVIDES  CHECKUP 
ON  DAILY  LESSON 
PREPARATION  . . .  FOR  ! 
USE  IN  CLASS  .  .  .  RE¬ 
QUIRES  ONLY  A  FEW 
MINUTES  A  DAY— I 

Graded 

Transcribing! 

Tests 

IlN  GREGG  SIlVIPLIFIEl)  ! 

hy  Louis  A.  Leslie  an<l 
(Charles  E.  Zoubek 

Authors  of  Gregg  Simplified  j 
128  pages  x  8 

Graded  Transeribing;  Tesig  iri/i  be  ready 
in  February.  Examination  copies  will  be 
sent  immediately  upon  publication  to 
those  who  send  in  their  requests  now. 
Write  the  nearest  Gregg  office. 


■  Benelux  Economic  Course — Last 
summer  six  Americans  attended  the 
International  Business  Education 
Course  sponsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  held  in  Belgium,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Luxemburg.  The  group 
included:  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne, 
formerly  president  of  the  U.S.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Society;  William  Sak- 
son;  Seymour  Rosen;  Mary  E. 
Glancy;  Elise  Yaden;  and  Reba 
Nemeroff. 

•  The  trip  to  the  Course  saw  Mr. 
Sakson  and  Mr.  Rosen  traveling  by 
Dutch  troopship;  the  women  trav¬ 
eled  by  the  Italian  Line  to  Genoa, 
then  trained  to  Amsterdam;  Doc¬ 
tor  Tonne  planed  both  ways. 

•  The  program,  which  attracted 
125  members  of  the  Society  from  16 
different  countries,  included  formal 
meetings  and  many  visits.  The 
American  delegates  reported  that 
the  hospitality  everywhere — The 
Hague,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Liege,  and  so  on — was  magnificent, 
with  the  hosts  opening  doors  to  all 
kinds  of  industries. 

•  This  summer  the  society  will 
sponsor  a  similar  Course,  with  meet¬ 
ings  and  tourings,  in  Denmark.  As 
soon  as  details  are  readied,  they 
will  be  available  from  Doctor  Tonne 
at  New  York  University. 

■  The  Religious — News  notes  from 
the  Catholic  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation; 

•  New  officers  of  the  Eastern 
Chapter  of  CBEA  include  Sr.  M. 
Dorothy,  O.P.,  chairman;  Sr.  Marie 
Enda,  O.P.,  secretary;  Bro.  Philip, 
O.S.F.,  vice-chairman;  and  Sr. 
Marianna,  S.C.,  treasurer. 


•  The  name  of  the  CBEA’s  peri¬ 
odical  has  been  changed  from 
“Quarterly”  to  “Review”  in  order  to 
“afford  a  wider  opportunity  to  share 
each  others’  ideas,  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  and  aids.”  The  Review  goes 
to  all  members.  Editors  are  Sr.  M. 
Gregoria,  B.V.M.  (Mundelein  Col¬ 
lege)  and  Bro.  Kieran  Ryan,  C.S.C. 
(St.  Edwards  University,  Austin). 

•  The  Midwest  Unit  will  hold  a  re¬ 
gional  meeting  at  DePaul  University, 
Chicago,  on  February  18.  The  theme 
of  the  conference,  “Improvement  of 
Instruction,”  will  be  considered  in 
meetings  on  the  college  level,  under 
Bro.  James  Luke,  F.S.C.,  and  on  the 
high  school  level,  under  Sr.  Therese, 
O.S.F.  Sr.  Mary  Gregoria,  B.V.M., 
Mundelein  College,  is  in  charge  of 
the  conference. 

■  Spring  Meetings — North  Carolina: 

Annual  Business  Education  Confer¬ 
ence,  Greensboro,  March  18.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “Techniques  of  Teaching 

Typewriting.”  Chairman:  Louis 
Whitlock,  of  the  Woman’s  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Sponsorship:  University’s  depart¬ 
ments  in  business  education  and 
Zeta  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

•  Pennsylvania:  Eastern  part  of 
the  state.  May  6,  in  York.  Western 
part  of  the  state,  April  18,  at  Johns¬ 
town.  Sponsorship:  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  seen  its  membership 
skyrocket  from  300  to  705  this  year. 

■  Business  Entrance  Tests  —  The 
National  Business  Entrance  Tests 
committee,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  members  of  the  NOMA  and 
UBEA,  has  designated  April,  May, 
and  June  as  “NBET  Test  Months.” 


ING  TESTS  MATCHING  Benelux  conference  SROUP:  (»<«•<))  Dr.  a.  L««  (Zurich),  Prof,  der  Bloom  (Antw.rp), 


LESSONS  IN  THE  NEW 
MANUALS  .  .  .  PROVIDES 


Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne,  Mery  Glancy,  and  Elise  Yaden;  (standing)  William  Sakson,  Mile.  Styliandides 
(Athens),  Mrs.  Krau  (Norway),  Elise  Risborg  (Sweden),  Seymour  Rosen,  Reba  Nemeroff,  Mr. 
Assaad  (Cairo),  Mr.  Christiansen  (Copenhagen),  and  Mr.  Palazzina  (Milan). 


TEACHING  AID  .  .  . 
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The  tests  are  designed  to  deter¬ 
mine  job  proficiency  in  stenography, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  clerical, 
and  machine  calculation  jobs. 

The  examinee  takes  a  skill  test 
and  a  business  information  test.  The 
examination  takes  about  2V2  hours. 
A  certificate  of  proficiency  is  issued 
to  those  who  are  successful.  The 
charge  for  any  one  of  the  five  skill 
tests,  the  fundamentals  test,  and  the 
correction  service  is  $1. 

For  complete  information,  write 
to  Business  Tests,  NOMA,  132  West 
Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44. 

■  New  Officers — Reports  from  con¬ 
ventions  have  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  following 
state  business-teacher  organiza¬ 
tions: 

•  Kansas  —  Elmo  A.  Bettega, 
Wichita,  president;  Loda  Newcomb, 
Lawrence,  vice-president;  and 
Kathryn  Vaughn,  Kinsley,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

•  Louisiana — Hulda  Erath,  La¬ 
fayette,  president;  Lanier  Thomp¬ 
son,  Monroe,  vice-president;  and 
Ruby  Baxter,  Grayson,  treasurer. 

•  Texas — Dr.  C.  O.  Mitchell, 
Commerce,  president;  Dr.  Ruth 
Anderson,  Ft.  Worth,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Fay  Walker,  Meridian,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Frances  Maxwell, 
Graham,  treasurer. 

■  Visual  Aid  Reviews — Of  interest 
to  those  hundreds  of  readers  who 
ask  BEW  for  information  about 
visual  aids:  For  $1,  you  may  obtain 
from  the  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  a  “Directory  of  Evaluations 
of  Visual  Aids  in  Business  Subjects.” 

Prepared  by  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Kappa  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon,  the  Directory  gives  detailed 
evaluations  of  ninety-four  films, 
film  strips,  etc.  This  publication  is 
a  combined  edition  of  previous  re¬ 
leases  by  the  Chapter. 


SCHOOLS 


■  Helping  the  Handicapped — Now 
there’s  a  school  that  specializes  in 
training  the  handicapped  to  type — 
the  “Typewriting  Institute  for  the 
Handicapped,”  at  208  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

The  school  is  conducted  by  Ruth 
Ben’ Ary,  herself  a  cripple,  who  has 
had  broad  experience  in  working 
with  handicapped  victims  of  polio, 
the  war,  industrial  accidents,  in  spe¬ 
cial  classes  at  the  Georgia  Warm 
Springs  Foundation  school.  Miss 
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Ben’ Ary  invites  business  teachers 
to  write  her  on  problems  of  teach¬ 
ing  handicapped  typists. 

■  Birthday — On  November  15,  Low¬ 
ell  Commercial  College,  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  celebrated  its  nineti¬ 
eth  birthday.  One  of  the  oldest  pri-  ! 
vate  schools  in  New  England,  the 
college  was  founded  by  James  M. 
McCoy.  Present  officers,  honored  at 
the  celebration,  are  Alice  F.  Barrie, 
president;  Reginald  H.  Quinn,  vice- 
president;  and  Ernest  P.  Stearns, 
treasurer. 

■  Campbell  School  Moves — In  Jan¬ 
uary  the  Campbell  Secretarial 
School  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  moved  to  new  quarters  in  the 
building  that  formerly  housed  the 
Friends’  Academy. 

The  building  has  16  large  class¬ 
rooms,  is  a  two-story  brick  struc¬ 
ture.  It  and  a  gymnasium  building, 
a  large  parking  lot,  and  campus 
grounds  were  recently  purchased 
from  the  trustees  of  Friends’  Acad¬ 
emy  by  Hector  J.  Robitaille,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Campbell  Secretarial 
School.  New  address:  25  Morgan 
Street,  New  Bedford. 

■  $25,000  Endowment  Gift — A  $25,- 
000  endowment  has  been  presented 
to  Bryant  College  by  Dr.  Henry  L. 
Jacobs,  president  of  the  college.  The 
fund  will  be  known  as  the  “Harriet 
E.  Jacobs  Memorial  Scholarship”  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Jacobs’s  late  wife.  It 
will  provide  full  tuition  to  deserv¬ 
ing  students  effective  with  the  fall 
term  in  1951. 

•  Yet  to  be  appointed  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  committee  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  financial  arrangements  and 
a  scholarship  committee  to  arrange 
details  of  the  competition  on  which 
scholarships  will  be  awarded. 

•  Any  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  graduate  of  the  New  England 
states.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  eligible. 

■  Glamour  at  Bloomsburg — Watch 
for  new  charm  and  glamour  in  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  State  Teachers  College:  the 
institution  is  bringing  to  the  campus 
three  lecturers  from  the  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Powers  School. 

Miss  Keora  Kono  will  lecture  on 
personal  attractiveness,  poise,  and 
other  social  attributes.  Miss  Floyd 
Barbee  will  lecture  on  care  of  skin 
and  hair,  and  model  Jane  Abbott 
will  describe  wardrobes  for  the 
young  miss. 

The  three  lectures  are  a  series 
spaced  about  a  month  apart.  The 
College  has  invited  regional  high 
schools  to  send  some  girls  to  hear 
the  lectures*  too. 


NEW  beva  FILM  STRIPS 


However,  the  bank  balance  ar>d  our 
records  do  not  always  agree  at  the 
end  of  the  month 


From:  Bank  Reconciliation 


From;  Interest,  Part  I 


stgned  by  Joe 


From  Petty  Cash  Systems 
Preview  prints  are  sent  only  in  response  to 
intent  to  purchase  if  found  satisfactory 
after  teacher  evaluation  or  trial  classroom 
use.  After  two  weeks,  unreturned  prints 
will  be  billed. 


beva 


INC.,  104  W.  61st  St., 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  the  checked  silent,  35  mm 
black  and  white  single  frame  filmstrips  on 


a  free  preview  basis: 

□  The  Journal . $5.00 

Q  Posting  . $5.00 

Q  How  To  Balance  Accounts . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Routine  Each  Month . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Year  End  Closing . $5.00 

Q  Controlling  Accounts  . $5.00 

Q  The  Bank  Reconciliation 

Statement  . $5.00 

Q  Petty  Cash  (Imprest  System  and 

Petty  Cash  Journal) . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  I  .  $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  II  . $5.00 

Q  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Errors— How  to  Locate,  Correct 

and  Avoid  Them . $7.50 

Q  Secretarial  Etiquette  . $3.50 

Q  Secretaries  With  Wings . $3.50 

Q  Miss  Do  and  Miss  Don't . $330 

Name . 

Address . 


City . State 
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The  Adjustable  Table,  Model  140,  costs 
only  $16.70  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Our  De  Luxe  Desk,  Model  No.  101,  costs 
$27.50,  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana. 


This  coupon  can  open  the  door  to  more 
effective  teaching  of  typewriting 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me : 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter 
Height/' 

Q  Complete  information  about  all  Ham* 
mond  desks. 

□  Complete  information  '  about  Table 
Model  140. 

ISame . 

School .  . 

Address .  . 


THE  AHJIimELE  TIPHIIU  TW 

lor  Cconomy.  (^udg^et^ 


Good  news  for  departments  with  limited  hudfiets  for 
typewriting  equipment:  You  can  obtain  adjustable  typ* 
ing  tables  at  the  normal  price  of  a  typing  table  only! 

For  only  $16.70,  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana,  you  can 
obtain  a  typing  table  with  all  the  adjustment  features 
of  our  famous  de  luxe  model! 

This  new'  model  is  18  inches  wide,  is  34  inches  long, 
and  stands  27  inches  from  the  floor.  The  “elevator” 
instantly  adjusts  the  height  of  the  typewriter  to  any 
height  from  26  to  30  inches  from  the  floor.  The  table  is 
made  of  lifelong*lasting  Indiana  white  oak,  finished  in 
glistening  golden  oak.  The  tapered  legs  are  sturdy.  The 
table  has  a  positively  rigid  construction;  it  is  vibration 
free.  To  reduce  your  shipping  costs,  the  tables  are 
shipped  “knocked  down”;  hut  they  are  easily  assembled. 
The  shipping  weight  of  the  table  is  36  pounds. 

Tile  Adjustable  Typing  Table  lacks  the  “apron”  and 
the  useful  shelf  of  our  de  luxe  office  model;  hut  it  has  all 
the  adjustability'  of  the  de  luxe  model,  the  easy-turning 
adjustment  knob,  the  helpful  scale.  This  table  will  help 
your  students  type  better,  faster,  more  accurately',  more 
productively,  ami  with  less  fatigue. 

In  the  past  two  years  over  a  thousand  high  schools 
and  colleges  have  “adopted”  Hammond  adjustable  type¬ 
writing  desks.  The  teachers  in  those  schools  have  found 
that  use  of  this  desk,  w'ith  the  huilt-in  “elevator”  for 
raising  an<l  lowering  the  height  of  the  ty  pewriter,  has 
justified  their  expectations:  Students  do  type  faster. 
Students  do  type  more  accurately.  Students  do  type 
with  less  fatigue,  with  more  production.  As  one  teacher 
wrote  us,  “Your  adjustable  desk  is  a  real  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  ai<l.  You  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  better 
progress  in  learning  to  type.” 

Write  to  us  today.  Get  full  information  about  this 
modern  teaching  and  learning  aid.  Ask  for  a  copy  of 
the  research  study,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter  Height,” 
too.  Act  today  to  help  your  students  tomorrow. 


HtlHIHOP  IIESK  CONPtM 

5248  Hohman  Avenue  #  Hammond,  Indiana 
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who  is  also  business  manager  of  American  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
has  found  he  can  give  genuine  vocational  training,  improve  students' 
personalities,  and  develop  familiarity  with  office  routine  and  atmosphere 
by  conducting  his  course  along  the  lines  of  his  special — 

Formula  for  an  Effective 
Secretarial-Practice  Program 


EARL  F.  ROCK 
East  Side  High  School 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 

Secretarial  practice  is  a  term  of 
ambiguous  definition.  As  used  here, 
secretarial  practice  is  a  course  that 
includes  stencil  duplicating;  filing; 
liquid  duplicating;  stencil  cutting; 
voice- writing;  calculating  and  typ¬ 
ing  invoices;  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion;  the  use  of  the  Mimeoscope;  the 
use  of  reference  sources;  the  study  of 
legal  terms  and  elementary  business 
law;  the  typewriting  of  contracts  and 
other  legal  forms;  the  filling  in  of 
printed  forms  on  the  typewriter;  the 
care  of  all  machines  and  equipment 
use;  personality,  as  it  alludes  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  use  of  the  voice,  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  dress,  care  of  the 
hands,  and  so  on;  training  as  instruc¬ 
tors  and  supervisors;  and  a  rotation 
of  duties  calling  for  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  committee-supervised 
program  for  maintaining  a  business¬ 
like  classroom. 

In  our  school,  the  secretarial-prac¬ 
tice  course  is  given  to  seniors  who 
have  completed  two  years  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  transcription  and  who 


have  had  about  180  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  on  calculators  and 
adding  machines.  Our  secretarial- 
practice  course  is  given  in  the  final 
half  of  the  twelfth  year  and  is  given 
for  two  periods  a  day,  five  days  a 
week. 

Our  Objectives 

A  secretarial-practice  course  may 
be  likened  to  the  finishing  school  for 
the  debutante.  It  is  here  that  the 
sandpapering  is  done  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  finish.  If  the  student  is  found 
weak  in  one  phase  or  another,  either 
in  personality  or  in  skill,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  remedy  the  defect.  Our 
first  objective  is  to  build  self-con¬ 
fidence. 

Secretarial  practice  offers  a  utopia 
for  fulfilling  democratic  education. 
Here,  more  than  in  any  other  class 
in  the  school,  can  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  be  exercised.  Even  students 
who  have  beeh  hidden  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  those  expert  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  can  and  do  ex¬ 
perience  opportunities  to  become 
distinct  personalities  among  their 
classmates. 

Insofar  as  possible,  conditions  in 


our  secretarial-practice  classroom 
simulate  those  of  the  actual  offices 
into  which  our  graduates  will  go. 
Considerable  freedom  is  given  to  the 
students.  They  are  allowed  to  move 
freely  about  the  room  during  class 
time  and  may  speak  even  about  per¬ 
sonal  matters  to  any  one  they  wish 
so  long  as  they  do  not  waste  time 
and  do  not  slacken  their  own  output. 
There  are  occasions  when  this  free¬ 
dom  is  abused;  offenders  are  dealt 
with  individually  and  in  a  concilia¬ 
tory  rather  than  dictatorial  manner. 
We  have  found  that  our  policy 
works.  Verbal  wallflowers  gradually 
learn  to  engage  in  conversation,  to 
joke  and  to  smile  while  they  are  per¬ 
forming  their  duties. 

We  encourage  and  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  increase  the  skills  they  have 
already  acquired  in  school  and  in 
their  part-time  and  summer  posi¬ 
tions  and,  in  addition,  to  acquire  as 
many  new  skills  and  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  as  possible.  We  emphasize, 
however,  that  the  student  must  sell 
himself  before  he  will  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  skill. 

Personality  development  is  not 
treated  as  a  unit  of  work  within  the 
course.  Rather,  personality  develop¬ 
ment  is  considered  the  backbone  of 
the  course  itself  and  something  that 
needs  the  same  frequency  of  exer¬ 
cise  as  does  a  skill.  We  have  found 
that  a  compliment  about  hair,  fin¬ 
gernails,  a  nice-looking  dress,  tact 
shown  when  instructing  a  classmate 
in  a  piece  of  new  work,  or  a  pleas¬ 
ing  voice  is  worth  many  times  the 
estimated  values  of  formal  lessons 
on  the  subject. 

Conditions  that  warrant  a  rebuke 
are  handled  with  the  instructor 
showing  friendly  astonishment  that 
the  particular  student  would  show 
a  deficiency  in  some  personality 
trait.  Berating  has  little  effect;  but 
a  joking  remark  such  as,  “Holy 
smokes,  girl,  what  happened  to  your 
hair?”  seems  to  bring  about  the  de¬ 
sired  results,  even  though  it  may 
not  have  the  academic  touch. 

We  believe  that,  if  a  learning  situ¬ 
ation  is  created  by  which  the  student 
loses  the  traditional  perspiring 
hands  and  butterfly-stomach  feeling 
whenever  a  task  is  approached,  we 
have  accomplished  something.  Calm, 
self-reliant,  and  confident  students 
make  good  learners  and  good  work¬ 
ers. 

How  Much  Specialization? 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  and  against  specialization  within 
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MIMEOSCOPE  ARTISTS  at  work  testify  to  fact  that  Newark  secre- 
tarial-pr«ctic»' students  emerge  as  expert  duplicator  operators.  Rack 
holding  styli  is  a  block  of  wood  with  holes  drilled  in  it,  made  by 
a  shop  student. 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE,  as  an  important  factor  in  personality,  is 
underscored  in  the  author's  course.  A  room  containing  sink  and  full- 
length  mirror  is  adjacent  to  the  classroom — mimeograph  ink,  n»inu$: 
appearance,  plus. 


a  secretarial-practice  course.  The 
writer  believes  that  all  students 
should  be  ( 1 )  prepared  for  an  initial 
job  and  (2)  made  aware  of  avenues 
of  advancement  from  that  beginning 
stage. 

A  constant  check  by  our  employ¬ 
ment  counselor  and  the  interroga¬ 
tion  of  graduates  show  definitely 
that  there  are  very  few  demands  for 
single-skill  specialists,  such  as  ste¬ 
nographers  or  voice  -  writing  -  ma¬ 
chine  operators. 

The  demand  on  the  initial  level 
is  for  workers  who  can  do  some  typ¬ 
ing,  some  filing,  cut  a  stencil,  answer 
the  telephone,  meet  people,  occa¬ 
sionally  take  a  letter  in  shorthand, 
and  run  a  mimeograph,  a  liquid 
duplicator,  or  sometimes  a  Mimeo- 
scope.  The  first  job  usually  entails  a 
combination  of  many  skills  plus — 
and  a  very  important  plus  it  is — an 
adequate  personality. 

Employers  in  our  area  desire  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  trained  in 
stenography,  even  though  they  may 
take  very  little  dictation  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  job.  This  is  logical  since  the  em¬ 
ployer  does  not  entrust  his  personal 
and  confidential  correspondence  to 
a  newcomer  whose  trustworthiness 
and  ability  have  not  yet  been  proved. 
We  have  found  that  employers  do 
recognize  the  student’s  skills  in 
stenography,  voice-writing,  stencil 
cutting,  and  so  on,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  inquire  about 
these  skills  and  desire  them  in  the 
beginning  worker.  Employers  want 
to  promote  and  to  keep  these  em¬ 
ployees  happy  and  with  them  a  long 
time. 

Consequently,  we  use  a  rotation 
plan  in  our  secretarial-practice 
class,  so  that  every  student  gets 
some  training  in  every  phase  of  the 
work. 

Our  rotation  plan  results  in  much 
less  than  the  amount  of  time  recom¬ 


mended  by  the  manufacturer  being 
devoted  to  such  machines  as  the 
Ediphone  or  Dictaphone;  but  the 
plan  does  prevent  the  monopolizing 
of  a  machine  by  a  pupil  who  may 
never  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student  who  may  have  done  poorly 
on  a  pretest  or  interest  test  may  be, 
and  very  often  is,  the  one  who  is 
called  on  to  use  such  a  machine.  The 
pretest  does  not  consider  the  per¬ 
sonal  liking  of  the  student  for  the 
machine,  and  those  showing  low 
ratings  in  it  may  compensate  for 
their  prejudged  lack  of  ability  by 
their  subsequent  enthusiasm  for  the 
machine.  This  plan  has  worked  for 
the  writer. 

We  do  not  try  to  turn  out  voice- 
writing-machine  specialists  in  the 
eighteen  to  twenty  periods  that  have 
been  allowed  for  such  training  by 
us.  Nevertheless,  some  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  able  to  pass  with¬ 
out  difficulty  voice-writing-machine 
tests  for  further  training  and  for 
promotion — and  these  students  were 
not  above  average  and  definitely 
were  not  our  best.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  great  many  students  who 
are  labeled  as  “poor  quality”  do  get 
and  hold  good  jobs,  turn  out  good 
work,  and  win  the  favor  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  toward  the  school. 

The  Opening  Sessions 

On  our  first  day,  the  annoying  but 
necessary  duties  of  registering  the 
class  are  dispensed  with  as  quickly 
as  possible;  and  mimeographed 
sheets  describing  class  procedure, 
personal  -  appearance  requirements, 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  equip¬ 
ment,  and  so  on,  are  given  to  the 
class.  As  soon  as  the  sheets  have 
been  read,  we  launch  one  of  the 
least  liked  but  most  important  units 
of  the  term:  learning  the  rules  for 
alphabetic  filing.  The  first  rules  are 
explained,  illustrated,  and  discussed 


for  the  remainder  of  the  class  period. 

The  second  day  finds  the  class  be¬ 
ing  quizzed  on  the  rules  already 
studied  and  being  introduced  to  new 
rules.  We  conclude  the  presentation 
of  the  rules  on  the  third  day  but 
continue  the  quizzing  and  drill  ap¬ 
proximately  through  the  sixth.  Du¬ 
plicated  lists  of  titles  stressing  such  ’ 
rules  as  hyphenated  names,  com¬ 
pound  names,  governmental  names, 
and  so  on,  are  used  to  overcome  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

The  time  and  drill  taken  in  this 
study  is  essential.  Like  other  skills, 
filing  must  be  drilled,  discussed 
again  and  again,  and  practiced  until 
quizzing  shows  that  learning  has 
been  successful. 

When  the  filing  presentation  has 
been  completed,  the  next  complete 
day  is  devoted  to  having  the  stu¬ 
dents  change  typewriter  ribbons  on 
each  make  of  typewriter,  for  .stu¬ 
dents  are  held  strictly  accountable 
for  using  a  well-darkened  ribbon  on 
all  work.  This  practice  is  necessary, 
even  though  ribbon  changing  has 
been  taught  in  the  typewriting  class¬ 
es,  for  in  the  latter  rooms  the  student 
usually  encounters  only  one  make 
machine.  The  typewriters  in  our  sec-  *' 
retarial-practice  room  are  of  all 
makes. 

The  next  day  is  devoted  to  re¬ 
viewing  and  to  teaching,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  handling  of  carbon  paper, 
erasing  near  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
inserting  multiple  carbon  packs  into  " 
the  typewriter,  care  of  the  platen.  ^ 
loading  a  stapling  machine,  how  to 
proofread  stencils,  and  so  on.  An¬ 
other  day  is  then  spent  in  teaching 
or  reteaching  how  to  arrange  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  stencil  and  how  to  cut  a 
stencil  itself.  ' 

Getting  into  Operation 

After  this  acclimation  phase,  the 
class  is  given  copies  of  the  secre¬ 
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tarial-practice  text;  is  divided  into 
working  groups;  and  is  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  room,  during  which  the 
location  of  all  supplies,  machines, 
and  equipment  is  shown.  The  class 
is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
use  of  the  rotation  plan  and  to  work 
as  individuals  and  groups. 

Each  student  is  given  a  duplicated 
copy  of  the  rotation  chart  and  as¬ 
signed  his  number  for  the  term. 
This  chart  tells  each  student  when 
he  will  continue  with  the  work  on 
indexing  and  filing  cards;  when  he 
will  learn  to  operate  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph,  the  Rex-o-graph,  the  Edi- 
phone,  the  long-carriage  typewriter, 
and  the  Mimeoscope;  and  when  he 
must  complete  other  projects,  such 
as  calculating  and  typing  invoices, 
typing  legal  contracts,  filling  in 
forms  on  the  typewriter,  reconciling 
a  bank  statement,  making  a  deposit 
for  the  bank,  using  reference  books, 
and  so  on.  The  rotation  chart  is 
based  on  actual  class  periods  rather 
than  calendar  days  or  weeks. 

Since  the  secretarial-practice  class 
is  a  place  where  a  great  many  ac¬ 
tivities  are  under  way  at  the  same 
time,  organization  is  the  key  word; 
so,  the  use  of  detailed  instruction 
sheets  provides  a  great  aid.  Our 
instruction  sheets  are  worked  out 
for  each  unit  of  work,  are  used  for 
a  term,  and  then  are  revised.  The 
instructions  given  in  secretarial- 
practice  texts  or  teacher’s  manuals, 
we  feel,  are  not  complete  enough  to 
eliminate  trial-and-error  methods. 
We  have  found  it  better  to  make  our 
own  instruction  sheets. 

•  As  already  stated,  we  prefer  to 
give  all  students  some  training  on 
the  voice-writing  machines  rather 
than  to  train  just  a  few  to  be 
specialists.  Our  students  formerly 
received  18  to  20  periods  of  training 
on  this  machine;  but,  since  we  found 
it  too  difficult  to  include  all  students 
when  that  much  time  was  allowed, 
14  double  periods  are  now  being 
given  to  this  work. 

•  At  the  beginning  of  the  course 
each  student  is  given  a  score  sheet 
stating  the  various  items  that  he 
will  be  tested  on  after  he  has  been 

.  trained  to  operate  the  mimeograph. 
The  score  sheet  tells  the  value  of 
each  item  and  the  total  score  that 
he  needs  to  obtain  for  various 
grades. 

(Suggestion:  At  the  end  of  the 
preceding  term,  train  two  or  three 
I  students  who  are  to  be  in  the  class  in 
the  use  of  the  mimeograph.  These 
students  are  then  able  to  serve  as 
instructors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  the  next  term.) 


After  the  students  have  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  student  instructors, 
they  are  tested  individually.  We 
have  found  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  list  of  the  students’  names  on 
the  bulletin  board  and  to  require  the 
student  to  initial  and  date  it  each 
time  he  completes  all  the  operations 
on  the  machine.  This  has  also  been 
found  to  be  a  good  practice  each  time 
he  operates  the  Rex-o-graph  or  any 
other  type  of  liquid  duplicator. 

•  There  are  some  units  that  are 
better  handled  by  instructing  the 
entire  class  at  one  time.  Such  units 
include  making  bank  deposits,  cal¬ 
culating  cash  discounts,  drawing 
checks,  and  reconciling  bank  state¬ 
ments.  These  units  are  conducted  by 
the  teacher  near  the  end  of  the 
term,  after  the  rotation  plan  has 
been  completed. 

•  Transcription  is  but  one  part  of 
the  secretarial-practice  course.  It  is 
included  to  maintain  the  students’ 
skill  rather  than  to  increase  it. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  five-to-ten- 
minute  dictation  period  each  day 
during  the  course.  Material  is  read 
back.  We  devote  the  final  two  weeks 
to  full  double  periods  of  dictation 
and  transcription. 

This  arrangement  has  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  in  that  the  rotation  plan 
has  been  completed  by  that  time, 
and  dictation  and  transcription  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  class  activity  near 
the  end  of  the  term,  when  students 
are  naturally  keyed  up  for  their 
high  school  graduation  and  first  jobs. 

•  A  discussion  of  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  incomplete  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  classroom  care  and  appear¬ 
ance  were  overlooked.  It  is  felt  that 


Secretarial  Courses  in 
Schools  of  Business 

NELIA  FOX 

College  of  Business  Administration 
-  University  of  Texas 

Today,  when  so  many  collegiate 
schools  of  business  are  re-examining 
their  offerings  in  secretarial  science, 
thqre  is  new  interest  in  learning 
what  other  schools  are  doing  in  this 
field.  This  writer  therefore  under¬ 
took  to  determine  what  secretarial 


making  the  student  conscious  of  his 
obligations  for  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  clean  and  pleasant 
classroom,  as  well  as  for  providing 
himself  with  an  adequate  and  pleas¬ 
ant  place  in  which  to  work,  is  a 
primary  function  of  the  course. 

This  phase  of  our  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  student  committee.  Each 
week  the  committee  deputizes  stu¬ 
dents  to  various  daily  tasks,  such  as 
dusting  the  cabinets,  adjusting  win¬ 
dow  shades,  washing  the  boards, 
dusting  window  sills,  cleansing  the 
wash  bowl,  and  so  on.  Each  student 
is  assigned  a  typewriter  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cleaning  it  and  the  desk 
in  which  it  sits.  The  machines  and 
equipment  are  cleaned  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  uses  them  that  particular 
day.  This  committee  procedure  has 
worked  out  well. 

Conclusion 

These  are  things  that  have  been 
and  are  being  done  at  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  To 
say  that  they  represent  the  only 
way  or  even  that  they  are  the  best 
way  would  be  far  from  the  truth; 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
vise  our  own  plans  at  the  end  of 
each  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
paper  was  prepared  during  such  an 
“examination  of  conscience  period.” 
Our  plans  do,  however,  provide  a 
charted  course  and  a  direct  route  to 
the  desired  port. 

Plotting  this  course  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  time;  but  it  has  been 
worth  while,  for  the  ship’s  master 
is  able  to  spend  more  time  on  the 
bridge  than  in  the  chart  room  while 
the  ship  is  under  way. 


Collesiate 


science  subjects  were  being  offered, 
to  compose  a  statistical  picture  of 
contemporary  programs,  and  to 
search  for  any  pertinent  conclu¬ 
sions.  This  article  is  designed  to 
report  those  aspects  of  the  study  of 
most  interest  to  readers  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World. 

•  The  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Schools  of  Business  is  com- 


Behind  the  Tower  Doors  there  a  "standard''  program  of  study  in 

secretarial  science  on  the  collegiate  level? 
That  is  what  Mrs.  Fox  undertook  to  find  out.  She  found  the  answer  was  no. 
She  reports  her  findings  in  detail: 
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COMPOSITE  SECRETARIAL  CURRICULA 

Arrived  at  by  selecting  the  mode  from  each  curriculum.  To  be  used  as  a  minimum 
number  of  courses  from  which  to  work. 


Course 

TiHe 

Periods 
a  week 

Length 
of  time 

Credits 

Quarter 

hours 

Semester 

hours 

TYPEWRITING 

One 

I 

5 

Semester 

3 

2 

II 

5 

or 

3 

•> 

III 

4 

Two  terms 

3 

2 

SHORTHAND 

One 

I 

5 

Semester 

■i'A 

3 

II 

5 

or 

4 'A 

3 

nil 

5 

Two  terms 

4  A 

3 

I VI 

5 

4 'A 

3 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 

One 

I 

4 

Semester 

3 

2 

or 

II 

4 

Two  terms 

3 

2 

OFFICE  MACHINES 

One 

I 

3 

Semester 

3 

*> 

or 

Two  terms 

OFFICE  MANAGE.MENT- 

One 

3 

Semester 

.3 

2 

or 

'Fwo  terms 

FILING’ 

One 

3 

Semester 

3 

o 

or 

Two  terms 

^Shorthand  III  to  be  a  course  of  dictation  and  transcription  with  varied  voeahularies  ;  and 
Shorthand  IV  to  be  legal  and  congressional  dictation,  or  other  specialized  work. 

®If  Office  Management  is  not  given  under  the  department  of  management. 

’Unless  a  minimum  of  three  to  six  weeks  is  allotted  to  filing  in  Office  Practice.  Indivi«liial 
filing  sets  to  be  used  to  assure  adequate  training. 


RANGE  OF  CURRICULA 
IN  THE  39  SCHOOLS 
Minimum  (4  courses) 

Typewriting  I,  II 
Shorthand  I,  II 

Maximum  (15  courses) 

Typewriting  I,  II,  III 

Shorthand  I.  II,  III  I 

nictation 

Machines 

Filing 

Office  Practice 
Stenographic  Information 
Ofiice  Management 
Secretarial  Accounting 
Secretarial  Finglish 
Secretarial  Statistics 

NUMBER  OF  SECRETARIAL  COURSES 
OFFERED  BY  THE  39  SCHOOLS 

1  school  offers  4  courses 

5  schools  offer  5  courses  I 

r>  schools  offer  d  courses  i 

4  schools  offer  7  courses 

7*  schools  offer  8  courses 

schools  offer  8  courses 
4  schools  offer  10  courses  , 

3  schools  offer  1 1  courses  | 

4  schools  offer  12  courses 

2  schools  offer  13  courses  ^ 

1  school  offers  15  courses 

*iIodc  .  i 


IkOte :  Statistically,  the  mode  is  the  num¬ 
ber  most  frequently  appearing.  Modal  figuren, 
therefore,  indicate  the  most  common  prac 
tiees.  For  a  study  of  this  kind,  modal  fie 
ures  are  much  more  significant  than  mean 
or  median  figures. — Editor 
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posed  of  55  member  institutions. 
These  schools  are  located  in  33  of 
our  48  states.  Because  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  high  standards  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  these  schools  were  selected 
as  the  basis  for  conducting  the  study. 

The  writer  collected  a  catalogue 
of  offerings  of  each  school  and  made 
an  intensive,  detailed  analysis  of  the 
courses  described  in  each  catalogue. 
Many  of  the  course  descriptions 
varied  widely,  however;  so,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  some  additional 
information  from  each  school,  A 
general  questionnaire  was  not  feas¬ 
ible  because  of  the  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  already  obtained  from  the 
catalogue  analysis;  therefore  in¬ 
dividual  questionnaires  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  dispatched  to  each  school. 
Later,  a  personal  letter  was  written 
to  the  dean  of  each  member  school 
to  obtain  the  final  details  needed  to 
fill  out  the  picture. 

The  results  of  this  research,^ 
therefore,  are  based  on  analyses  of 
catalogues,  individualized  question¬ 
naires,  and  direct  correspondence. 

Findings  of  the  Study 

Of  the  55  member  institutions  of 
the  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Schools  of  Business,  39  offer 
some  training  in  secretarial  science. 
The  curricula  in  secretarial  science 
vary  from  4  basic  courses  to  15  dif- 

’Nelia  Fox,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Secretarial  CourHes  Offered  by  the  Members  of 
The  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business,”  uniuihlished  master’s 
thesis,  University  of  Texas,  1948. 


ferent  courses.  Of  the  39  institu¬ 
tions  that  offer  secretarial  science, 
27  (69.23  per  cent)  believe  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  sufficient  importance  to 
offer  either  a  “major,”  or  “field  of 
concentration,”  in  secretarial  sci¬ 
ence.  Only  9  colleges  (or  23.97  per 
cent),  however,  give  any  graduate 
credit  for  any  secretarial  course;  2 
offer  10  graduate  courses;  2  offer  12 
graduate  courses;  and  the  other  5 
offer  5,  6,  9,  11,  and  15,  respectively. 

What  about  course  credit?  All  the 
secretarial  courses  are  credited,  but 
in  two  of  the  schools  no  credit  is 
given  for  Typewriting  1.  In  one  of 
these  two  schools.  Typewriting  I  is 
for  personal-use  typing  only. 

•  Typewriting.  There  are  2  cours¬ 
es  in  typing  in  46.2  per  cent  of  the 
colleges  and  3  courses  in  35.9  per 
cent.  Modal  statistics:  for  schools 
giving  2  courses — a  5-period  week 
with  3  quarter-hour  or  2  semester- 
hour  credits;  for  schools  giving  3 
courses — a  4-period  week  with  3 
quarter-hour  or  2  semester-hour 
credits. 

•  Shorthand.  Shorthand  is  offered 
for  three  terms  in  46.15  per  cent  of 
the  colleges.  All  but  one  of  these 
schools  use  the  third  course  for 
training  the  student  in  varied  vocab¬ 
ulary  building.  The  exception  to  the 
group  uses  the  third  course  for  legal 
and  congressional  dictation.  Modal 
statistics:  a  5-period  week  with  4V^ 
quarter-hour  or  3  semester-hour 
credits. 

•  Office  Practice.  All  but  one 


school  offer  a  course  in  office  prac-  ; 
tice.  The  course  is  not  always 
entitled  “office  practice,”  but  the 
content  is  selected  w’ith  normal 
office-practice  objectives.  Modal  sta¬ 
tistics:  a  4-period  week  with  3  quar¬ 
ter-hour  or  2  semester-hour  credits. 

•  Oj^Tce  Machines.  Nearly  half  the  * 
39  schools — 46  per  cent — have  an 
office-machines  course  in  the  secre-  | 
tarial  curriculum.  Modal  statistics: 

a  3-period  week  with  3  quarter- 
hour  or  2  semester-hour  credits. 

•  Office  Management.  Only  about 

a  quarter  —  28.2  per  cent  —  of  the  , 
schools  offer  a  course  in  office  man¬ 
agement,  and  in  these  cases  the 
course  is  for  one  term.  Modal  statis¬ 
tics:  a  2-period  week  with  3  quarter- 
hour  or  2  semester-hour  credits. 

•  Filing.  Only  5  of  the  39  colleges 

give  a  special  course  in  filing;  20 
others  include  filing  instruction  in 
the  office-practice  course.  The  5  . 
that  do  give  a  special  course  use 
individual  filing  sets  to  teach  the 
eight  different  filing  systems.  There 
is  no  agreement  on  class  hours  or 
accreditation.  , 

•  Methods.  Only  2  of  these  col¬ 
legiate  schools  of  business  offer 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  and  in  both  these 
institutions  the  course  is  for  a  single  | 
term. 

Recommendations  of  the  Writer 

The  great  variation  in  practices, 
apparent  from  even  the  most  casual 
inspection  of  the  data  reported  in  the 
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foregoing,  explains  why  so  many 
collegiate  schools  of  business  are 
now  conducting  revisions  and  re¬ 
study  of  their  secretarial-science 
offerings.  There  is  certainly  no 
“standard”  secretarial-science  course 
today,  at  least  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business.  Indeed,  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  many  of  the  schools  are 
meeting  adequately  the  require¬ 
ments  given  in  Section  Two  of  their 
own  Revised  Standards  for  Member¬ 
ship,  which  reads,  ‘‘The  school  shall 
require  for  admission  ...  at  least 
such  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
as  is  deemed  standard  by  the  high¬ 
est  accrediting  agencies  and  leading 
universities.”  (Italics,  the  writer’s.) 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  educators  consulted  in  this  study 
agreed  that  the  formulation  of  a 
“standard  course”  of  training  in  sec¬ 
retarial  science  is  highly  desirable. 

How  can  such  a  standardized  pro¬ 
gram  be  initiated?  At  least  these 


We  Solve  a  Supply 

LURA  LYNN  STRAUB 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 

*  Problem — Here  at  San  Diego  State 
College  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  that  many  schools  have 

FEBRUARY.  1950 


suggestions  merit  close  attention: 
(1)  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
members  representative  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
planning;  (2)  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
posite  curriculum  based  on  the 
most  common  current  offerings;  (3) 
evaluation  of  current  course  offer¬ 
ings;  (4)  informing  deans  and  other 
administrators  of  the  lag  between 
curricular  changes  and  actual  busi¬ 
ness  practices;  and  (5)  promotion 
among  collegiate  instructors  of  a 
sense  of  professional  obligation  to 
plan  for  curricular  improvement. 

As  a  fitting  summary  to  this  re¬ 
view  and  as  a  contribution  to  the 
second  suggestion  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  the  writer  offers  the 
accompanying  table,  which  gives  a 
composite  picture  of  today’s  sec¬ 
retarial  curriculum  in  collegiate 
schools  of  business,  a  picture  derived 
by  putting  together  the  most  com¬ 
mon  practices  in  today’s  institutions. 
(See  table  on  opposite  page.) 


Problem 

had  to  face — lack  of  space.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  conducting  our 
office-machines  classes  in  a  room 
that  is  woefully  inadequate  in  size. 

•  One  of  the  big  problems  in 
keeping  our  room  in  order  (the  room 
houses  over  eighty  machines  of  var¬ 


ious  types,  including  duplicating 
and  calculating  machines)  was 
keeping  supplies  and  equipment  in 
a  convenient,  permanent  place.  With 
constantly  changing  personnel  us¬ 
ing  the  classroom,  we  found  that 
small  screw  drivers,  T  -  square 
clamps,  razor  blades,  and  so  on, 
were  continually  being  misplaced. 

■  Solution — We  sketched  a  plan  for 
a  wall  cabinet  that  we  thought  might 
answer  the  problem — a  cabinet  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  which  a  carpenter 
hangs  up  his  tools,  in  order  to  have 
them  always  at  hand. 

•  Our  plans  involved  hinging  the 
cabinet  in  the  middle  so  that  the 
boxlike  affair  could  be  closed  and 
put  under  lock  and  key,  should  oc¬ 
casion  demand  it.  The  size  of  the 
finished  open  cabinet,  as  pictured, 
is  4  by  6  feet.  The  dimensions  of 
the  closed  cabinet  are  3  feet  by  4 
feet  by  3  inches. 

®  The  carpenters’  finishing  touch 
was  the  addition  of  four  sturdy 
screws  by  which  the  cabinet  is  hung 
on  the  top  molding  of  a  blackboard. 
The  bottom  just  barely  clears  the 
chalk  tray,  to  aid  in  easy  closing 
of  the  cabinet. 

•  Nails  and  screws  were  inserted 
in  the  open  cabinet  where  desired 
so  that  the  right-hand  side  of  our 
cabinet  contains  supplies  of  the 
following  nature:  stencils,  cushion 
sheets,  silken  sheets,  flexible  writ¬ 
ing  plates,  lettering  guides  (ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  number  rather 
than  by  size),  shading  screens,  rul¬ 
ers,  and  shields  to  aid  in  making 
ditto  corrections. 

The  fan-shaped  styli  holders  are 
kept  right  beside  the  cabinet. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cab¬ 
inet  are:  T  -  squares,  T  -  square 
clamps,  stencil  clamps,  typewriter 
brushes,  screw  drivers,  a  hammer, 
triangles  and  French  curves  of  var¬ 
ious  sizes,  master  sheets  for  ditto, 
correction  fluid,  blotters,  twine,  and 
so  on.  In  addition,  space  was  found 
for  stencil  frames  and  stencil  hold¬ 
ers  for  our  Elliott  Addressing  Ma¬ 
chine  as  well  as  for  SoundScriber 
dictation  records. 

•  Each  item  is  labeled,  and  some 
of  the  larger  items  (triangles  and 
French  curves)  have  their  outlines 
traced  in  white  ink  right  on  the 
cabinet. 

■  Utilization — One  glance  at  the 
cabinet  informs  the  instructor  or 
the  proctor  in  charge  what  particu¬ 
lar  item  has  not  been  returned  to 
its  proper  place.  Thus,  supplies  can 
be  checked  easily  before  a  class  is 
dismissed. 

Students  are  taught  that  they 
must  always  clean  up  after  them- 


Woodshop  Job  Here’s  the  solution  for  keeping  tabs  on  slippery  supplies 
^  in  the  duplicating  corner  of  your  office  laboratory:  a 

large  cabinet  with  hooks  and  notches  and  envelopes  for  keeping  every 
item  within  reach,  within  quick  accounting  scrutiny,  and  within  place. 
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selves  and  put  things  back  exactly 
where  they  belong.  Students,  as 
well  as  teachers,  have  taken  indi¬ 
vidual  pride  in  the  cabinet;  it  has 
restored  the  sanity  of  our  room  as 
well  as  eased  our  housekeeping 
duties.  The  comments  of  students 
and  faculty  have  added  to  our  con¬ 
viction  that  our  supply  rack  is  ex- 


A.  A.  BOWLE 

■  Electric  Stapling — A  new  auto¬ 
matic  electric  stapling  machine  is 
the  product  of  Staplex  Company,  72 
Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Features  include  single  contact  con¬ 
trol,  complete  automatic  opera¬ 
tion,  adjustable  position,  portability. 
Standard  staples  are  used  in  this  12- 
by  12-  by  8-inch  machine. 

■  Dura-Clip — This  is  a  new  heavy- 
duty  clip,  Dura-Clip,  designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  keep  hard-to-handle  and 
bulky  papers  under  control.  The 
company  of  the  same  name  is  at  227 
South  Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  clip  is  made  of  light, 
resilient  metal,  bent  to  a  shape  2V2 
inches  long  by  inch  wide.  It  is 
grooved  and  tongued  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  increase  its  resiliency  and 
to  give  it  more  holding  surface  than 
the  ordinary  clip. 

■  The  Secretary — A  newly  designed 
cabinet  to  keep  office  supplies  at 
your  fingertips  is  “The  Secretary,” 
manufactured  by  Cole  Steel  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  285  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  New  York.  It 


contains  two  letter-sized  drawers, 
four  card  drawers  having  a  6000- 
card  capacity,  and  a  compartment 
for  envelopes,  letterheads,  bottle  of 
ink,  and  other  stationery  items.  The 


tremely  worth  while.  True,  it 
hasn’t  solved  the  problem  of  room 
space  (we’re  still  crowded),  but  it 
has  centralized  the  location  of  sup¬ 
plies,  made  students  doubly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  returning  sup¬ 
plies  to  their  rightful  places,  and 
lightened  the  instructor’s  load  con¬ 
siderably. 


cabinet  is  37%  inches  high,  30  inches 
wide,  17%  inches  deep,  and  comes 
in  olive  green  or  Cole  gray. 

■  PenSized  Stapler  —  A  pen  -  sized 
stapler  is  the  new  Duo-Fast  Pocket 
Stapler.  It  is  5  inches  long,  weighs 


1%  ounces,  and  holds  100  staples 
ready  for  use.  The  stapler  has  a 
plastic  barrel  that  comes  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  with  mechanism  and 
cap  in  sparkling  chrome.  It  is  made 
by  Fastener  Corporation,  800  Fletch¬ 
er  Street,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

■  Opener — Sealer — Two  machines, 
one  to  open  envelopes  and  the  other 
to  close  them  are  the  new  products 
of  Commercial  Controls  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1  Leighton  Avenue,  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  multi-Opener  auto¬ 
matically  opens  and  stacks  thou¬ 
sands  of  envelopes  an  hour,  has  an 
automatic  cutting  adjustment  for 
light,  medium,  or  heavy  cutting. 

The  multi-Sealer’s  exclusive,  pat¬ 
ented  water  feed,  they  claim,  insures 
uniform  flow  of  water  to  the 
gummed  envelope  flap.  It  seals  all 
standard  sized  envelopes. 

■  Handy  Phone  Pad — The  Rite-Hear 
Phone  Pad  Company,  100  First  Na- 
tional-Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minnesota,  has  introduced  a  new 
type  of  handy  phone  pad,  designed 
for  use  with  the  cradle  type  tele¬ 
phones.  It  fits  on  the  phone  in  an 
easily  attached  manner  but  does  not 
obscure  the  dial  or  collide  with  the 
receiver.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
trough  for  the  pencil  and  a  pad  of 
tear-off  leaves  for  memos. 

■  Copyholder — The  Easy  See  Copy- 
holder  with  complete  intermediate 
spacing  is  manufactured  by  W.  F. 


Turner  Company,  Inc.,  112-18  S. 
Eden  Street,  Baltimore  31,  Mary¬ 
land.  Simple  pressure  on  actuating 
arm  is  declared  to  provide  instant 
in-between  adjustment  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  difference  in  size  of  type 
and  spacing  on  copy.  J 

Other  features  include  quick  and 
easy  adjustment  for  spacing  from 
0  to  4  lines,  accommodation  for 
sheets  up  to  9  by  15  inches.  All  mov¬ 
ing  parts  are  made  of  case-hardened 
steel;  the  finish  is  of  chip-proof, 
green  crackle  enamel. 

■  Pencil  Sharpener — A  new  Selector 
model  Dial-A-Point  sharpener  is  an 
innovation  introduced  and  manufac-  , 
tured  by  the  Automatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Company,  1801  18th 
Street,  Rockford,  Illinois.  This  prod¬ 
uct  features  an  outside  point  selector  » 
with  a  dial  that  can  be  adjusted  to 
produce  nine  or  more  points  rang¬ 
ing  from  broad  to  fine  without  re¬ 
moval  or  opening  of  receptacle. 

■  Smith-Corona  Announces  “World’s 
Fastest  Portable  Typewriter”  — 
With  fanfare  and  with  interesting  ^ 
adjectives,  L  C  Smith  &  Corona 
have  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
“All  -  New  1950  Smith  -  Corona- 
World’s  Fastest  Portable  Type¬ 
writer.” 

Described  by  Smith  -  Corona  as 
“Not  just  a  new  model,  but  a  revo¬ 
lutionary,  all-new  typewriter,”  the 
new  machine  has  a  total  of  38  fea-  * 
tures,  19  of  which  are  new,  and  21  of 
which  are  Smith-Corona  exclusives.  I 
Unique  aspects: 


•  “Colorspeed”  keyboard,  which 
is  office-machine  size  and  which 
features  rimless,  nonglare,  green 
key  caps. 

•  “Super  -  Speed”  escapement, 
which  steps  up  the  responsiveness 
of  each  key  so  that  “it  is  almost  im-  * 
possible  for  the  operator  to  jam  ^ 
keys  or  overlap  characters.” 

•  Two  unusual  features  for  a 
portable’s  carriage-return  mechan¬ 
ism:  (1)  Line  spacing  can  be  set  ^ 
for  triple  spacing;  and  (2)  the  lever 
travels  an  arc  in  proportion  to  the  * 
number  of  lines  spaced — that  is,  the 
lever  moves  only  one-third  as  far 
for  single  spacing  as  for  triple  spac¬ 
ing. 
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What  goes  through  the  minds  of  these  speakers 
you  see  on  the  platform  at  conferences  or  con¬ 
ventions?  Do  they  note  when  you  squirm,  when  you  smile,  when  you 
leave?  The  author  ‘‘tells  all” — and  gives  some  good  pointers  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  typewriting. 


Jane  Makes  a  Speech  on  Typing 

LOUISE  BOGGESS 
Kingsville,  Texas 


The  Speaker  Worries 


Jane  Wilson,  fifth  speaker  on  the 
program  at  the  State  Teachers  Con¬ 
vention,  listened  to  the  fourth  one 
as  he  made  his  closing  remarks.  For 
once  in  her  life,  she  knew  the  true 
meaning  of  fear.  She  watched  the 
listless  crowd  twist  and  squirm.  At 
the  end  of  each  speech  a  sprinkling 
had  drifted  uneasily  and  hurriedly 
through  the  door. 

If  the  others,  veteran  speakers  in 
high-ranking  positions,  haven’t  held 
this  audience,  how  can  I  expect  to 
hold  their  interest?  There  must  be 
a  way.  There  must  be!  Is  my  subject 
right?  Too  high-brow?  Too  aca¬ 
demic? 

Jane’s  self-analysis  was  cut  short 
by,  “And  now,  may  I  present  Miss 
Jane  Wilson,  who  will  speak  on  the 
teaching  of  typewriting  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.’’  A  restless  titter  and 
rustle  of  programs  rippled  through 
the  audience.  A  mumble  of  whisper¬ 
ing  voices  reached  her  as  she  moved 
to  the  speaker’s  stand. 

How  can  I  catch  and  hold  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  audience?  I'm  just 
going  to  gossip — gossip  about  stu¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  If  1 
had  a  wastebasket  near,  I  could  con¬ 
veniently  file  my  prepared  speech, 
which  I  spent  three  days  compiling 
from  information  any  of  you  could 
have  read  for  yourself.  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  bore  you  with  this  classical 
document;  but,  instead.  I’d  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  answers  I 
have  never  found  in  the  books.  Let’s 
call  it  my  trials  and  errors. 

The  audience  is  smiling,  bless  its 
heart.  What’s  the  confusion,  though, 
over  there  at  the  right? 

Consider  the  case  of  Willie,  for 
example — big,  clumsy  Willie,  250 
pounds  of  slow  motion.  His  plump 
fingers  submerge  the  typewriter 
keys.  Willie’s  greatest  problem, 
however,  is  making  the  D  level  so 
that  he  can  continue  to  be  eligible 


for  the  football  team.  Newsweek 
magazine  thought  he  was  good 
enough  for  a  feature  story;  but,  oh, 
Willie  at  a  typewriter! 

Good;  they’re  laughing.  This  is 
the  way  to  interest  them. 

He  didn’t  hit  one  key,  but  three 
with  each  stroke.  I  struggled,  he 
struggled,  we  both  struggled;  but 
Willie  never  got  beyond  “Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  party” — and  that 
expressed  my  feelings,  too.  Willie 
and  I  found  only  one  solution  to  his 
problem — hire  a  stenographer. 

Oh,  the  audience  likes  Willie.  Bet¬ 
ter  try  something  serious.  Who  next? 
Mary — of  course,  Mary. 

After  I  didn’t  solve  that  problem 
— Willie — I  showered  my  efforts  on 
Mary.  She  was  one  of  those  Bibli¬ 
cal  students:  the  “seek  and  ye  shall 
find”  kind.  She  would  look  at  the 
keys.  I  began  reminding  her  gently; 
then  I  shouted;  eventually,  I  am 
afraid,  I  screamed — or  wanted  to,  at 
least — “Keep  your  eyes  on  the  copy, 
Mary!”  So  long  as  I  stood  beside 
her,  she  did  well,  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
proving.  When  I  turned  my  back, 
however,  you  know.  .  .  . 

They  are  laughing  and  nodding; 
they  know  the  Mary  type. 

.  .  .  Yes,  when  I  turned  my  back, 
Mary  would  resume  her  own  bad 
habits  once  more.  Just  when  I  had 
exhausted  all  my  tricks  and  meth¬ 
ods,  a  trick  of  fate  came  to  my 
rescue. 


About  Jane  Wilson 

She  is  an  old  friend  of  B.E.W. 
readers,  who  have  followed,  in 
past  issues  of  this  journal,  her 
trials,  tribulations,  and  success  in 
teaching  typewriting  and  sales¬ 
manship. 

Jane  is  fictitious,  perhaps;  more 
likely  she  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  author.  In  any  case,  after  read¬ 
ing  this  contribution  you  will  be 
glad  that  Jane  is  returning  to  our 
pages. 


In  trying  to  convert  Mary  to  the 
touch  system,  I  told  the  story  of  how 
a  blind  girl,  in  reaching  across  and 
touching  the  person  entering  the 
room,  recognized  her  sister.  Con¬ 
cluding  my  remarks,  I  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  each  student  imagine 
himself  as  blind.  The  boy  sitting 
next  to  Mary  suddenly  spoke  up. 
“That  is  easy  for  me  to  do.  I  was 
blind  the  first  seven  years  of  my 
life.”  Mary  stifled  a  gasp  with  the 
back  of  her  hand.  She  fell  in  line. 
Since  then,  I  have  wished  for  the 
boy’s  simple  sincerity  to  shock  other 
similar  cases  I  have  had  later. 

How  quiet  the  audience  is.  Per¬ 
haps  that  was  a  little  too  serious. 
Try  some  humor — the  covers  story. 

I  cannot  pass  this  problem  with¬ 
out  relating  another  curious  reac¬ 
tion  to  my  blind  story.  I  told  this 
story  to  another  class  and  then 
turned  to  the  blackboard  to  write 
the  day’s  assignment.  Refacing  the 
class,  I  was  startled  to  find  a  horde 
of  ghosts:  the  students  were  wearing 
the  typewriter  covers — to  get  the 
blind  feel! 

Listen  to  them  laugh.  Those  new 
persons,  looking  in  the  door;  I  won¬ 
der  whether  the  Mildred  story  will 
bring  them  in. 

This,  now,  should  be  a  familiar 
scene.  It  is  near  the  beginning  of 
the  period.  Stop  watch  is  in  hand. 
“Get  ready!  Go!”  The  class  is  off  in 
a  whir  of  typing  speed — all  but 
Mildred.  She  looks  up  apologeti¬ 
cally  and  murmurs,  “I  don’t  know 
what  is  wrong  with  me.  I’m  not  in 
the  mood,  I  guess.” 

Listen  to  their  laughing!  Every¬ 
one  must  have  students  who  get 
moody.  Now,  I’m  afraid,  they’ll  be 
embarrassed  by -the  rest  of  the  story. 
Well,  here  goes,  anyhow. 

Every  afternoon  it  was  the  same 
old  story:  Mildred  was  not  in  the 
mood.  She  would  sit  at  the  type¬ 
writer,  strike  a  few  keys,  and  rip 
out  the  paper.  She  would  rest  a 
while  and  grip  her  hands  until  the 
knuckles  showed  white.  She  was 
the  emotional  type.  Something  was 
upsetting  her.  I  must  confess  that 
the  case  intrigued  me. 

By  talking  to  her  other  teachers, 
I  learned  that  they  considered  her 
high  strung,  the  “fly  off  the  handle” 
type.  One  teacher  said  that  Mildred 
cried  constantly.  Then  I  dug  up  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  one  of  Mildred’s 
girl  friends  and  from  other  sources, 
I  learned  that  Mildred’s  sister  had 
married  “poorly.”  The  family  break- 
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fast  table  was  the  curtain  call  for 
the  daily  lecture  by  Mildred’s  father 
on  the  reasons  that  girls  should  not 
marry  at  all,  let  alone  “poorly.”  The 
meal  was  a  daily  row — sufficient  to 
keep  Mildred  upset  all  day  long. 

They  are  interested!  Now  they 
want  to  know  what  we  did  to  help 
Mildred. 

Through  the  co-ordinated  efforts 
of  the  principal  and  Mildred’s  other 
teachers,  we  arranged  some  changes 
in  her  class  schedule  so  that  she  had 
physical  education  the  first  thing 
each  day — to  work  off  her  emotional 
state;  and  the  more  exacting  studies 
were  scattered  through  the  day.  Too, 
we  went  directly  to  Mildred’s  par¬ 
ents;  and  we  were  relieved  to  find 
them  completely  co-operative.  The 
father  simply  “hadn’t  realized.  .  .  .” 
Mildred’s  emotional  condition  grad¬ 
ually  righted  itself.  She  eventually 
passed  Typing  with  a  B. 

Aha,  those  folks  in  the  doorway 
have  taken  seats  in  the  hack  of  the 
auditorium.  Good.  We’re  in  the 
groove. 

Do  you  have  a  “dream  girl”  in 
your  class?  You  know  the  kind  of 
student  I  mean:  always  has  her  as¬ 
signments  done,  just  perfectly,  on 
time,  exactly  as  asked  for.  I  see 
from  your  nods  that  you  have  one, 
too. 

If  I  can  just  keep  striking  their 
personal  experiences.  .  .  . 

Well,  my  dream  girl  was  Cynthia. 
She  graduated  with  honors,  and  I 
helped  her  get  a  very  good  position. 
But!  One  day  in  the  middle  of  a  class 
period  I  was  called  to  the  office  for 
an  urgent  call.  Going  down  the 
steps  to  the  office  I  imagined  all  the 
terrible  things  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  family.  I  picked  up  the 
telephone  receiver. 

“Miss  Wilson,  this  is  Cynthia.  I 
have  to  address  a  big  stack  of  enve¬ 
lopes.  Mrs.  Brooks,  our  supervisor, 
is  ill.  I  thought  it  would  be  all 
right  to  call  you.  How  many  spaces 
do  you  come  down  and  how  many 
over  on  the  large-sized  envelope?” 

They’re  laughing;  but  they  don’t 
believe  it. 

It  is  funny,  isn’t  it?  But  it  is  more 
pathetic  .than  funny.  Cynthia  had 
learned  to  take  directions  so  well 
and  so  reliantly  that  she  had  failed 
to  develop  independence  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  own  judgment.  My 
star  pupil  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
my  poorest,  after  all.  I  list  this 
story  as  the  story  of  one  of  my  own 
failures,  as  a  teacher. 

That  registered.  They  are  all  won¬ 
dering  about  their  own  Cynthias 
now. 

I  cannot  skip  over  “the  slow  one.” 
276 


She  struggles  and  practices  hours 
after  school;  and  still,  like  the  puppy 
dog’s  tail,  she  lags  behind.  Mama 
calls  to  say,  “My  daughter  never  has 
time  to  do  anything  but  typing.  I 
have  to  force  her  to  get  away  from 
our  typewriter  at  home  and  get  to 
bed  at  midnight.  Why  don’t  you 
learn  how  to  teach  her?” 

Ha — the  audience  is  with  me.  They 
know  “Mama.” 

When  such  a  Mama  calls,  I  al¬ 
ways  want  to  be  candid  and  tell  her 
that  perhaps  she  hadn’t  sent  me 
standard  class  equipment  and  that 
ten  years  from  now  her  daughter 
will  still  be  slow.  But  that  would 
not  be  fair  to  Carolyn — not  Caro¬ 
lyn,  who  is  so  determined  to  type. 

I  finally  hit  on  the  idea  of  using 
individual  progress  charts  in  my 
typing  class.  For  some  time  I  care¬ 
fully  checked  the  work  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  student  and  set  up  a  perform¬ 
ance  standard  for  him.  If  the 
student  maintained  his  standard,  he 
got  a  B  grade;  if  he  did  better.  A; 
if  he  fell  behind,  C.  This  different 
kind  of  standard  made  life  bearable 
for  Carolyn.  She  could  be  slow 
and  yet  learn  the  essentials.  Another 
trick  of  fate:  Carolyn  turned  out  to 
be  a  pretty  good  stenographer — bet¬ 
ter  than  average. 

Hmmm,  the  audience  is  wandering 
away  from  me.  Better  get  hack  to 
the  emotional.  Vigorously,  now.  .  .  . 

The  student  with  whom  I  can  find 
no  compromise  is  the  dishonest  one. 
If  there  is  any  dishonesty  in  a  boy  or 
girl,  you  know,  it  is  certain  to  pop 
up  in  typing. 

Now  they  are  with  me  again.  .  .  . 

He  will  strike  a  d  over  a  c  and 
swear  he  did  not.  He  becomes  more 
adept  at  erasing  than  a  stenographer 
with  ten  years’  experience.  Penalize 
him  for  erasing,  and  he  rises  to  the 
challenge:  he  tries  to  make  his  er¬ 
rors  undetectable.  He  loves  to  “get 
away”  with  things.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  the  one  acute  case  of  dis¬ 
honesty  I  have  ever  encountered  was 
quite  different. 

Rusty  was  a  football  star  who 
turned  in  perfect  exercise  budgets 
on  Friday  but  who  always  did  miser¬ 
able  timed  writing  work.  I  couldn’t 
understand  it.  One  of  the  other 
boys,  however,  had  a  typewriter 
with  a  faulty  letter  E  on  it;  and 
when  it  dawned  on  me  that  faulty 
E’s  were  appearing  on  Rusty’s  pa¬ 
pers,  I  had  the  answer,  of  course: 
James  was  typing  Rusty’s  work  for 
him. 

My  anger  could  have  burned  down 
the  schoolhouse.  So  far  as  Rusty 
was  concerned,  it  practically  did  so. 
But,  when  I  investigated  the  motives 


of  James,  who  let  his  own  typing  j 
grade  slide  in  order  to  help  Rusty, 

I  found  that  James’s  mother  had 
recently  died  in  a  sanatorium  and 
that  his  sister  had  just  entered  the 
same  sanatorium;  the  family  was 
desperate  for  funds — and  Rusty  had  ) 
been  paying  James  50  cents  a  paper. 
Remedy  was,  of  course,  to  help 
James  get  an  after-school  job.  But  i 
dishonesty  does  stir  us  teachers,  i 
doesn’t  it? 

The  audience  is  tiring,  and  so  am  ; 

7;  but  I  must  tell  about  Robert. 

Most  of  you  have  had  a  Robert  in 
class — Robert,  the  meddler.  He’s 
the  boy  who  knows  the  right  screw 
to  loosen  or  the  right  place  to  plug 
the  carriage  to  keep  it  from  moving. 
There  were  days  when  I  wanted  to 
shake  my  particular  Robert  to  pieces  f 
— so  angelic  of  expression  and  so 
devilish  in  performance!  He  knew 
more  ways  to  jam  a  typewriter  than 
I  ever  dreamed  existed. 

One  day,  the  typewriter  across  j 
the  aisle  from  his  broke  down.  It  | 
was  wartime  and  it  was  very  hard  i 
to  get  a  repairman.  We  needed  the  ■ 
machine  and  we  needed  it  badly.  * 
“Let  me  fix  it,”  said  Robert. 

“Do  you  know  how?”  I  asked  with 
mounting  suspicion.  , 

“Sure,”  he  said.  “My  dad  owns  a  \ 
typewriter  repair  shop.  I  can  fix  a  \ 
machine  better  than  he  can!”  j 

That  ended  the  meddling,  of  • 
course! 

Now,  to  wind  it  up  with  something 
worth  thinking  about. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  are  just  a  few  of 
those  for  which  I  have  never  found 
answers  in  bookish  research.  The  . 
longer  I  teach,  the  more  I  realize  ; 
that  the  answers  must  arise  from  the 
awareness  and  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher.  i 

One  day,  when  I  was  feeling  very 
much  a  failure,  I  expressed  my  feel¬ 
ings  in  —  possibly  —  “poetry.”  I  » 
wrote: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  child  whose  great  vitality  ' 

Enables  him  to  use  his  tricks 
To  get  some  speed  into  his  ticks; 

A  child  whose  ever-nimble  fingers 
Never  on  the  keystroke  lingers;  I 

A  child  whose  steady  rhythmic  beat  I 
Spells  out  a  really  accurate  feat;  I 

A  child  whose  heart  and  goal  is  fine  j 
But  never  says  the  fault  is  mine 
When  errors  show  in  close  detec¬ 
tion — 

For  only  God  can  teach  perfection! 
Stumbling  away  from  the  rostrum,  j 
Jane  heard  the  roar  of  applause  and 
approving  laughter.  “Maybe  I  have  | 
helped  a  little,”  she  thought,  as  she 
paused  before  taking  her  seat.  She 
nodded  gratefully  to  the  audience.  - 
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Business-education  literature  frequently  suggests 
that  business  teachers  should  “go  out  and  get  a 
business  job  next  summer — learn  how  business  really  operates”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  contribution  is  the  report  of  a  teacher  who  took  that  suggestion 
to  heart.  She  explains  what  happened  when — 


I  Took  a  Six -Week 

MARCIA  W.  ZABRISKIE 
Bloomfield  High  School 
Bloomfield,  Connecticut 

For  several  years  I  have  lived 
near  the  home-office  building  of  a 
large  insurance  company.  The  colo¬ 
nial  style  of  its  architecture  has  al¬ 
ways  interested  me,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  grounds  about  the  building  have 
frequently  provided  me  with  quiet 
relaxation.  But  not  until  the  past 
summer  had  I  given  too  much 
thought  to  life  on  the  inside. 

After  discovering  through  a  fol¬ 
low-up  study  that  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  our  high 
school  from  1941  to  1945  were  ini¬ 
tially  absorbed  in  the  clerical  and 
sales  occupations,  I  realized  that  a 
six  weeks’  visit  inside  this  particu¬ 
lar  company  might  provide  me  with 
valuable  information.  Such  factors 
as  job  requirements,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  training  required,  and  duties 
involved  are  important  for  any 
guidance  counselor  in  a  secondary 
school  to  know. 

I  was  especially  happy,  then,  on 
June  third  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  Personnel  Director  telling  me 
that  I  could  be  sure  of  employment 
in  the  Records  Department — that  de¬ 
partment  which  is  used  extensively 
as  a  training  ground  for  high  school 
graduates  just  starting  with  the  firm. 
I  was  to  spend  two  weeks  in  each  of 
two  different  units,  a  fifth  week  in 
the  Transcribing  Department,  and  a 
sixth  week  in  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment.  That  was  my  assignment. 

“How  well  had  I  prepared  my 
pupils  for  their  first  day  on  their  first 
job?”  I  wondered,  as  I  stepped  out  of 
the  elevator  to  enter  the  Personnel 
Department  on  my  first  day  in  a  new 
job. 

Filling  the  Application 

The  four-page  application  form 
that  each  prospective  employee  is 
given  to  fill  out  before  the  initial 
interview  was  quite  comprehensive. 
When  I  came  to  the  last  question, 
“What  qualifications  or  characteris¬ 
tics  do  you  believe  you  possess  which 
should  be  given  special  considera¬ 
tion?”  I  began  to  wonder  just  how 
our  youth  handle  this  type.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  it  calls  for  a  self-evaluation.  Do 
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high  school  students  get  training  in 
evaluating  themselves? 

The  answer  to  this  question  and 
similar  ones  came  during  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  person  who  examines 
these  application  blanks  and  inter¬ 
views  the  applicants.  These  are  her 
findings: 

1.  Youth  seem  to  have  no  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
formation  requested,  as  too  often 
they  evidence  a  halfhearted  willing¬ 
ness  toward  filling  them  out. 

2.  They  do  not  follow  printed  di¬ 
rections. 

3.  They  fail  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  last  salary,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  “In  what  quarter  of 
your  class  did  you  stand  scholas¬ 
tically?”  The  question  about  one’s 
qualifications  and  characteristics  is 
frequently  left  unanswered.  Either 
students  don’t  know,  or  they  won’t 
exert  enough  effort  to  complete  their 
answers. 

There  are  definite  implications 
here  for  our  secondary-school  train¬ 
ing. 

1.  A  careful  study  should  be  made 
by  pupils  of  the  kinds  of  questions 
asked  on  application  blanks  and  best 
ways  of  answering  them. 

2.  If  the  question  of  class  rank  is 
commonly  asked  (and  it  is,  by  both 
school  officials  and  employers),  then 
youth  should  be  provided  with  the 
answer.  They  have  a  right  to  know. 

3.  Youth  should  be  made  to  re¬ 
alize  the  importance  of  complete, 
careful  answers.  The  practice  of  re¬ 
reading  their  answers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  This  practice  might  lessen 
the  possibility  of  answers  like  this 
to  the  question:  “Why  do  you  want 
a  job  here?”  The  answer  was,  “Wife 
pregnant — great  potentialities.” 

The  practice  of  filling  out  appli¬ 
cation  forms  carefully,  accurately, 
and  completely  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized  in  the  secondary  school. 

Employment  Interview 

Three  types  of  employer  inter¬ 
views  used  in  this  company  are  the 
initial,  the  follow-up,  and  the  exit 
interview.  As  a  result  of  my  talk 
with  a  member  of  Personnel  regard¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  these  interviews, 
the  reaction  of  high  school  youth. 


the  evidence  of  preparation  of  the 
applicants,  and  the  emphasis  placed 
on  these  kinds  of  contacts,  I  made 
note  of  these  needs  with  respect  to 
interviews  in  business: 

1.  Youth  need  to  know  how  to 
sell  themselves.  If  students  have 
done  especially  well  in  a  certain  sub¬ 
ject,  they  should  be  able  to  tell 
about  it.  If  they  have  special  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities,  they  should  be 
ready  to  discuss  them.  They  need  to 
analyze  themselves  and  then  sell 
themselves. 

2.  Youth  need  to  show  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Many  come  into  the  office 
for  the  first  time  and  announce  that 
“they  won’t  file.”  If  they  realized 
the  importance  of  filing  and  all  that 
they  might  learn  about  insurance 
from  doing  a  filing  job,  perhaps  this 
attitude  might  change.  This  perhaps 
iUustrates  how  important  it  is  that 
attitudes  toward  one’s  job  count  as 
much  as  the  mechanics  of  the  job. 

3.  Youth  need  to  formulate  sound 
reasons  for  applying  for  a  job.  To 
come  in  and  state  that  they  have 
been  looking  everywhere  for  a  job 
weakens  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
company. 

4.  Youth  need  to  realize  that  per¬ 
sonality  is  very  important  in  de¬ 
termining  job  fitness. 

5.  Youth  need  to  know  that,  if 
they  come  alone  in  applying  for  a 
job,  the  employer  gets  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  independent  and 
are  able  to  cope  with  their  own 
problems. 

In  addition  to  getting  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  needs  such  as  those  cited,  I 
also  discovered  that  business  em¬ 
ploys  many  of  the  basic  principles  of 
guidance  used  in  the  secondary 
school.  My  friendly  interviewer  told 
me  that  she  aimed  to  have  each  ap¬ 
plicant  leave  with  a  feeling  of  opti¬ 
mism.  Therefore,  if  he  was  refused 
the  job,  several  lines  of  procedure 
were  discussed  with  him:  he  might 
seek  another  kind  of  work  or  he 
might  find  employment  in  another 
company  more  suited  to  his  desires 
or  he  might  get  additional  informa¬ 
tion  and  then  come  back. 

A  similar  line  of  approach  is  used 
in  this  company  at  the  time  of  the 
exit  interview.  On  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany,  each  employee  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  about  jobs  in  this  office. 

The  employment  interview  does 
count  when  youth  seek  jobs  in  busi¬ 
ness.  This  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

Orienting  the  Worker 

Business  is  concerned  about  help¬ 
ing  employees  get  off  to  a  good  start. 
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My  first  week  gave  me  a  chance  to 
note  some  of  the  devices  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  These  orientation 
methods  seem  important  in  aiding 
the  worker  to  adjust  to  a  new  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  orientation  lecture  given  on 
the  first  day  before  the  employees 
were  assigned  directly  to  their  new 
jobs  accomplished  a  worthy  purpose. 
The  description  of  the  company 
rules  and  customs,  an  explanation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  discussion  of  require¬ 
ments  of  the  worker  all  seemed  to 
make  one  feel  that  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  would  not  be  lacking  here  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  building 
housed  thirty-two  hundred  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  addition,  the  white  card  given 
to  each  new  employee,  which  en¬ 
titled  him  to  a  free  lunch  in  the 
cafeteria  and  the  companionship  of 
another  employee,  further  empha¬ 
sized  this  personal  element  and  made 
new  employees  feel  a  sense  of  be¬ 
longing. 

Learning  about  Records 

My  first  impression  of  the  Rec¬ 
ords  Department  was  most  favor¬ 
able.  After  I  was  introduced  to  the 
supervisor  of  the  unit,  she  in  turn 
introduced  me  to  each  girl  in  the 
department.  The  reaction  of  the 
other  workers  toward  me  was  most 
reassuring,  for  they  were  more  than 
willing  to  answer  questions  and  of¬ 
fer  help  whenever  it  was  needed. 

Because  an  acquaintance  with  the 
filing  system  was  basic,  one  girl  was 
assigned  to  go  with  me  and  teach  me 
to  “pull  and  file.”  She  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  her  high  school  education; 
but  she  was  a  good  teacher,  and  I 
learned  many  things  besides  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  filing.  I  learned  that  girls  in 
this  department  perform  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  duties  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  skills  are  necessary  in  order  to 
be  successful  here.  As  she  put  it, 
“Tell  the  kids  in  school  they  can’t 
have  any  corns  or  bunions  in  this 
job.”  I  didn’t  fully  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  her  statement  until  near  the 
end  of  the  second  day  of  pulling  and 
filing.  Then  I  felt  I  really  under¬ 
stood! 

Learning  what  jobs  are  performed 
by  the  girls  in  the  Records  Depart¬ 
ment  was  a  challenging  part  of  this 
experience  of  getting  acquainted.  I 
soon  discovered  that  doing  clerical 
work  in  an  insurance  company 
means  a  lot  more  than  being  able  to 
type  and  file.  It  means  operating 
various  machines  like  the  Sorter- 
graph,  the  Recordak,  the  perforat¬ 


ing  machine;  sorting  mail  as  it  comes 
in;  doing  repair  work  on  forms  and 
folders;  distributing  work  to  girls 
in  the  department;  answering  the 
telephone;  keeping  daily  time  rec¬ 
ords;  preparing  bonus  reports;  su¬ 
pervising  the  work  of  others;  cor¬ 
recting  errors;  typing;  and  filing. 

Talking  with  the  girls  here  while 
they  worked  and  getting  them  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  what  they  were  doing 
and  why  they  were  doing  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
other  factors  besides  skills  were  vi¬ 
tally  important  in  these  jobs.  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  high  school  youth 
are  made  aware  of  this. 

Succeeding  on  the  Job 

The  one  trait  emphasized  most  by 
supervisors  and  unit  heads  was 
accuracy.  Errors  are  expensive.  In 
some  departments  the  workers  are 
charged  a  certain  amount  for  each 
error  made,  the  amount  dependent 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  error. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  all  kinds  of  people 
is  a  must  in  the  clerical  field.  Girls 
work  in  close  proximity  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  they  need  to  be  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  agreeable  at  all  times. 

A  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
essential  in  many  clerical  jobs.  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  many  teen¬ 
agers  do  not  know  the  alphabet. 

Doing  simple  jobs  well  is  the  best 
indication  that  the  employee  is  ready 
for  a  more  difficult  job.  High  school 
graduates  entering  the  business  field 
need  to  realize  that  they  will  have 
to  perform  some  jobs  they  dislike. 

It  was  illustrated  many  times  that 
the  value  of  any  office  worker  is 
determined  by  what  she  can  accom¬ 
plish  and  her  general  office  conduct. 
The  ability  to  follow  directions,  ver¬ 
bal  and  written,  is  another  attribute 
of  a  successful  worker.  Because  in 
some  departments  girls  have  nine  or 
ten  different  duties  to  perform  on 
the  one  job,  adaptability  would  seem 
to  be  another  factor  necessary  for 
success. 

These  few  observations  on  em¬ 
ployee  traits  seem  to  suggest  that 
requirements  other  than  job  skills 
need  to  be  emphasized  with  young 
workers  entering  business  jobs. 

Machine  Transcribing 

During  the  week  spent  in  the 
Transcription  Department,  I  was 
given  the  job  of  assisting  the  record 
clerk  by  sorting  cylinders  as  they 
came  in  from  various  departments 
and  placing  them  in  the  proper  sec¬ 
tion  so  that  the  operators  could  find 
them  quickly.  This  clerk  “knew  the 


ropes,”  for  she  had  been  in  the  com¬ 
pany  for  many  years;  so  she  gave 
me  a  thorough  course — in  five  les¬ 
sons! 

By  talking  with  eight  or  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  Ediphone  operators  in  this 
section,  I  learned  a  lot  about  the  » 
nature  of  their  work,  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  needed,  the  materials  used  in 
performing  their  duties,  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  that  they  had  to  face. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  that 
one  could  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  insurance  field  by  being  an  Edi¬ 
phone  operator.  I  wondered  if  I  had 
ever  emphasized  that  point  with  ( 
seniors  about  to  take  their  first  job. 

The  following  qualifications  were 
mentioned  as  important  by  the 
workers  interviewed:  the  ability  to 
spell  accurately;  to  edit  material;  to  ^ 
type  an  ordinary  business  letter;  to 
use  correct  English;  to  concentrate; 
to  accept  responsibility;  to  follow 
printed  directions;  to  co-operate 
with  fellow  workers;  orderliness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  neatness,  willingness,  and 
integrity. 

This  listing,  it  seems,  further  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  for  stressing  in 
school  those  personal  qualifications 
desired  by  business. 

Bridging  the  Gap 

“Schools  should  get  over  the  idea 
of  feeling  that  an  employment  rep¬ 
resentative  from  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  trying  to  pull  ‘a  fast  one’ 
when  he  comes  into  the  school.” 

This  statement,  made  to  me  dur¬ 
ing  my  last  week  spent  in  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  took  me  a  little 
by  surprise;  but  my  nod  of  approval 
was  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  guarantee  ’ 
that  I  could  agree. 

Through  conferences  with  several 
members  of  Personnel,  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  many  of  our  objectives 
dovetailed;  and  that  many  of  our 
problems  were  the  same,  in  that 
we  were  working  with  the  same  age  ' 
groups  and  that  we  had  ideas  that 
could  be  shared  to  mutual  advan¬ 
tage. 

Leaders  in  school  and  leaders  in 
business  can  provide  youth  of  high 
school  age  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  they  must  face  as  they  enter 
the  business  world.  To  accomplish  ^ 
this  calls  for  co-operative  efforts. 
These  six  weeks  gave  me  a  start  in 
the  right  direction,  but  my  assign¬ 
ment  was  far  from  completed.  j 

“We  must  get  better  acquainted  j 
if  we  are  to  help  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  jobs,”  I  reflected, 
as  I  reviewed  my  summer  experi¬ 
ence.  I  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
“looking  in  on  business.” 
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O  Sesam©!  hundreds  of  graduate  students  seeking  thesis 

*  problems  in  the  field  of  shorthand,  the  introduction  of 
Gregg  Simplified  opens  a  great  number  of  possible  topics,  many  of  which 
■will  be  more  quickly  completed  because  they  parallel  previously  made 
studies.  Shorthand  author  Louis  A.  Leslie  has  assured  BEW  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  with  researchers  undertaking  any  of  these  28 — 

Recommended  Researches  Concerning 
the  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 


RUTH  I.  ANDERSON 
Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

The  publication  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified  Series  has 
brought  about  many  changes  in 
teaching  methods  and  procedures. 
The  reduction  in  the  learning  and 
teaching  load  has  made  available 
much  more  time  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dictation  speed  and  tran¬ 
scription  skill  than  was  formerly 
possible. 

But  the  simplified  system  of  Gregg 
shorthand  has  resulted  in  changes 
in  other  areas  besides  teaching  and 
learning  procedures.  Publication  of 
the  simplified  system  has  presented 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
research  in  the  field  of  shorthand. 
Not  only  are  there  opportunities  to 
make  new  studies,  but  many  of  the 
shorthand  studies  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  completed  will  need  to 
be  repeated  to  determine  whether 
the  same  findings  will  be  obtained 
with  the  revised  system. 

The  following  suggested  researches 
are  listed  for  the  consideration  of 
those  interested  in  conducting  stud¬ 
ies  in  shorthand  and  transcription. 
Whenever  possible,  a  previous  study 
has  been  cited  in  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  parallels  that  of  the  suggested 
study. 

1.  An  Analysis  of  the  Drop-Outs 
^  in  the  First-Year  Classes  of  Gregg 

Shorthand  Simplified.  (Breuch,  E. 
Margaret,  An  Analysis  of  the  Drop- 
Outs  in  First-Year  Shorthand 
Classes,  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education,  1948.) 

2.  Measuring  the  Achievement  of 
Second-Year  Students  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified.  (Ulmer, 

i  Lucy,  Development  of  a  Test  of 
Stenographic  Proficiency,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati,  M.  Ed.,  1945.) 

3.  A  Study  to  Determine  the  Time 
Required  to  Reach  Comparative 

I  Standards  of  Achievement  in  Gregg 
Anniversary  and  Gregg  Simplified 
I  Shorthand.  (McLaughlin,  Mary  W., 
A  Proposed  Battery  of  Tests  in 
Stenography,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  M.  A.,  1929.) 


4.  An  Experimental  Study  of 
Classes  Taught  the  Anniversary 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified  to  Determine 
to  What  Extent  Student  Achieve¬ 
ment  is  Based  on  the  Shorthand 
System  or  on  the  Skill  of  the 
Teacher.  (Davis,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  A  Study  of  Shorthand  Teachers: 
Comparison  of  Outcomes  in  the 
Learning  of  Shorthand  Affected  by 
Differences  in  Teaching  Methodol¬ 
ogy,  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D., 
1936.) 

5.  The  Stenographic  Proficiency 
of  Students  Enrolled  in  High  Schools 
Offering  Only  One  Year  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified.  (Bright, 
Martha  Dell,  Student  Achievement 
in  One  Year  of  Shorthand  in  the 
Accredited  High  Schools  of  Texas. 
Texas  Christian  University,  M.  B.  A., 
1949.) 

6.  Measurement  of  the  English 
Ability  of  First-Year  Shorthand 
Students  Before  and  After  the  Com¬ 


pletion  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual  Simplified.  (Scheleppe- 
grell,  Adolphine  Marie,  A  Compara¬ 
tive  Study  of  the  English  and 
Stenographic  Ability  of  Commercial 
Students,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  Master’s  Degree,  1928.) 

7.  The  Personal  Use  Values  of  a 
One-Semester  or  One-Year  Course 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
(Dawkins,  Helen  Brock,  An  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  Senior  High  School  Course 
in  Shorthand  for  Personal  Use,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
M.  S.,  1937.) 

8.  An  Analysis  of  the  Types  of 
Transcription  Errors  Made  by  First- 
Year  and  Second- Year  Students 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
(Adams,  Maude  L.,  An  Analysis  of 
the  Types  of  Errors  in  Transcription 
Made  by  Students  of  Shorthand  in 
Secondary  Schools,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  M.  A.,  1943.) 

9.  An  Analysis  of  the  Types  of 
Shorthand  Errors  of  First- Year  and 
Second- Year  Students  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified.  (Nelson,  Isa¬ 
bel  V.,  A  Study  of  Relationships 
Between  Shorthand  Notes  and 
Transcripts,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1933.) 

10.  An  Analysis  of  the  Study 
Habits  of  Pupils  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified.  (Campbell,  Helen  L., 
An  Analysis  of  the  Study  Habits  of 
Pupils  in  Shorthand,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  M.  A.,  1931.) 

11.  A  Follow-Up  Study  of  Steno- 


ARTYPING  ON  THE  WALL  Newest  creation  of  inventor  Julius  Nelson,  artypist  extraor¬ 
dinary,  is  framed  samplers  like  the  pair  shown  above,  which  were  a  gift  from  Mr.  Nelson 
to  B.E.W.'s  new  editorial  office. 
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graphic  Graduates  Who  Have  Stu¬ 
died  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
(Traxler,  Bina  Mae,  A  Follow-Up 
Study  of  Commercial  Graduates 
With  Respect  to  Shorthand,  Office 
Training,  Bookkeeping,  and  Sales¬ 
manship,  Northwestern  University, 
M.  A.,  1930.) 

12.  An  Analysis  of  the  Teaching 
Practices  and  Procedures  in  the 
Transcription  Courses  in  Which  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  Texts 
are  Used.  (Boyer,  Elsa,  Activities  of 
Public  High  School  Classes  in 
Fourth-Semester  Shorthand,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  M.  B.  A., 

1941,  A  Report.) 

13.  A  Study  to  Determine  the 
Most  Advantageous  Point  at  Which 
Transcription  May  Be  Introduced  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  (Sima, 
Anne  L.,  An  Analytical  Study  of  the 
Development  of  Transcription  Skill, 
University  of  Michigan,  M.  A., 
1932.) 

14.  The  Effectiveness  of  the  Tran¬ 
scription  Aids  Included  in  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified  Texts. 

15.  A  Study  to  Determine  the  Ex¬ 
tent  to  Which  Achievement  in  First- 
Year  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
is  Indicative  of  Achievement  in 
Second-Year  Shorthand.  (Dennis, 
Esther,  A  Study  of  Available  Meas¬ 
ures  of  Prognosticating  Success  in 
Shorthand  of  High  School  Students, 
Wittenberg  College,  M.  A.,  1929.) 

16.  The  Effect  of  the  Reduced 
Memory  Load  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified  upon  Factors  Used  to 
Prognosticate  Achievement  in 
Shorthand.  (Sherman,  Marsdon  A., 
An  Exploratory  Study  of  Certain 
Factors  in  the  Prognosis  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  M.  A., 

1942. ) 

17.  A  Determination  of  the  Cri¬ 
terion  of  Shorthand  Achievement 
Which  Should  Be  Used  in  Prognos¬ 
tic  Studies  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Sim¬ 
plified.  (Davis,  Alexandria  M.,  Cri¬ 
teria  for  the  Selection  of  Students  of 
Shorthand,  University  of  Minnesota, 
M.  A.,  1944.) 

18.  To  What  Extent  Does  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified  Meet  the 
Needs  of  the  Slow  Learner?  (Smith, 
Maude,  “Helping  the  Slow  Pupil  to 
Succeed,”  The  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  8:115-8,  December,  1927.) 

19.  The  Effect  of  the  Lengthened 
Outlines  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified  upon  Speed  and  Accuracy 
in  Writing  Shorthand. 

20.  A  Comparison  of  the  Reading 
Ability  of  Pupils  of  Anniversary 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  Pupils  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  (Haas, 


Charlotte  F.,  General  Reading  Abil¬ 
ity  As  a  Factor  in  Learning  Short¬ 
hand,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  M. 
Ed.,  1941.) 

21.  A  Study  to  Determine  Whether 
the  Reduced  Memory  Load  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified  Decreases  the 
Pauses  in  the  Writing  of  Shorthand. 
(Rowe,  Clyde  Edward,  The  Writing 
of  Infrequently -Used  Words  in 
Shorthand,  Contributions  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  No.  869,  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Ph.  D.,  1943.) 

22.  A  Study  to  Determine  the 
Comparative  Fluency  with  Which 
Students  Write  Gregg  Anniversary 
and  Gregg  Simplified  Shorthand. 
(King,  Glee,  Analysis  of  Reading 
and  Writing  Abilities  of  Students  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  As  Measured  By 
Two  Types  of  Material,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Master’s  Degree, 
1934.) 

23.  An  Experimental  Study  Com¬ 
paring  the  Standards  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  Reported  by  Teachers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified  with  the  Ac¬ 
tual  Achievement  Attained  by  Their 
Pupils.  (Bebout,  James  S.,  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Achievement  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  in  the  Public  High 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  McGILL 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

Here  we  are,  midway  through 
the  school  year,  and  the  publishers 
really  have  the  presses  rolling  and 
publicity  releases  flying. 

This  month’s  reviews  underscore 
the  diversity  of  books  in  business 
education. 

■  How’s  Your  Money  Management? 
— Another  booklet  has  been  added 
to  the  Life  Adjustment  Series.  It’s 
“Money  and  You,”  a  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates  production  cost¬ 
ing  you  60  cents;  and  J.  K.  Lassen 
and  Sylvia  F.  Porter,  the  authors, 
have  done  a  commendable  job  of 
presenting  the  problems  of  money 
management. 

•  What  teen-age  youth  hasn’t 
asked  such  questions  as:  “Where  can 
I  get  more  money?”  and  “Why  can’t 
my  allowance  be  increased?”  and 
“Why  should  I  keep  a  record  of  my 
expenses?” 

These  and  similar  questions  are 
answered  wisely  and  understand¬ 
ably  in  this  little  guidance  booklet. 

•  “Money  and  You”  discusses  the 
meaning  of  money,  how  to  manage 
the  money  one  gets,  how  to  get  the 


Schools  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  M.  A.,  1942.) 

24.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Transcription  Rates  of  Second-Year 
Students  Studying  Anniversary 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified.  (MacKinnon,  Inez  ' 
M.,  A  Study  of  the  Transcription  of 
Shorthand  Material,  University  of 
Kansas,  M.  A.,  1929.) 

25.  An  Analysis  of, Teacher  Re¬ 
action  to  Specific  Changes  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified. 

26.  An  Analysis  of  the  Problems 
of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  Sim¬ 
plified  in  the  High  School  with  Sug¬ 
gested  Solutions.  (Mettling,  A.  B., 
Analysis  of  the  Problems  and  Solu¬ 
tions  in  the  Teaching  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  ’ 
M.  A.,  1937.) 

27.  A  Study  of  the  Quality  of 
Shorthand  Penmanship  Written  at 
Specified  Dictation  Rates  under  An¬ 
niversary  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  (High, 
Alice,  A  Study  of  Rate  and  Quality 
of  Shorthand  Penmanship  under 
Functional  and  Manual  Methods  of 
Teaching,  University  of  Southern 
California,  M.  A.,  May,  1944.) 


most  from  his  spending.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  money  comes  from— 
handouts,  chores,  allowances,  and 
so  on — is  presented  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner.  The  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  job,  how  to  find  a  job,  what 
kinds  of  jobs  there  are,  where  to  ‘ 
find  jobs,  how  to  choose  one  and 
make  it  worth  while  and  handled 
well  from  the  school  youth’s  point 
of  view. 

The  importance  of  budgeting  and 
record  keeping,  of  planned  spend¬ 
ing,  of  buying  on  credit,  and  a  check 
list  for  smart  shoppers  are  among 
the  topics  discussed. 

•  The  “package”  includes  the 
booklet,  the  instructor’s  guide,  and 
a  big  poster. 

■  How  Important  Is  Small  Busi¬ 
ness? — Do  you  realize  that  despite  ■ 
all  we  hear  about  big  business  these  j 
days,  small  business  totals  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  business  firms 
and  employs  more  than  half  the 
nation’s  labor  force?  ! 

Well  over  a  third  of  the  business 
of  these  United  States  is  conducted  | 
by  small  firms  that  must  remain  | 
prominent  in  our  economic  system. 

•  The  Christian  Science  Monitor , 
recently  published  a  series  of  twen-  j 
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ty-four  articles  (reprinted  as  “The 
Small  Business  Series”  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Bureau  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  Chicago  10,  $1)  dealing  with 
the  importance  of  and  the  problems 
in  managing  some  of  the  more  per¬ 
tinent  small  businesses  in  American 


economy. 

Ten  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  se¬ 
ries  are  devoted  to  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  businesses — “How 
Big  Is  Small  Business”  and  “Does 
Small  Business  Need  Legislative 
Assistance”  and  “Sources  of  New 
Capital,”  and  so  on. 

The  remaining  fourteen  pam¬ 
phlets  discuss  pitfalls,  selection  of 
location,  and  so  on. 

•  This  is  good  source  material  for 
the  instructor  in  a  survey  or  gen¬ 
eral  business  course,  particularly 
one  which  emphasizes  small-busi¬ 
ness  problems. 

■  Should  the  Farmer  Keep  Records? 

— It  seems  that  those  who  develop 
plans  for  management  and  operation 
of  American  businesses  generally 
overlook  the  farmer  and  his  many 
kinds  of  specialization. 

John  Norman  Efferson,  Louisiana 
State  University,  spotted  this  gen¬ 
eral  oversight  and  has  made  a  com¬ 
mendable  effort  to  provide  means 
and  techniques  for  improving  farm 
management  through  more  efficient 
farm  records. 


So,  we  have  Farm  Records  and 
Accounts  (Wiley:  $3.25)  by  Effer¬ 
son.  Most  farm  records,  he  reveals, 
are  woefully  inadequate. 

•  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  terminology  appropriate  to 
farm  accounting;  farm  inventories, 
their  analysis  and  their  use  in  ob¬ 
taining  credit;  farm  cash  accounts; 
and  similar  topics. 

•  Later  chapters  are  devoted  to 
combined  inventory  and  cash  rec¬ 
ords;  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns 
for  farmers;  credit  records  for  the 
farming  business;  and  single-enter¬ 
prise  accounts  devoted  to  livestock 
farming,  crop  farming,  and  specialty 
farming. 

•  This  seems  to  bo  a  book  that 
should  prove  quite  valuable  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  business  educators  who  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  sound  farm  man¬ 
agement. 

*  Is  Social  Science  Related  to  Busi¬ 


ness? — The  answer  appears  to  b( 
yes.  A  study  of  social  influences 
economic  principles,  governmen 
and  governmental  activities,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  history  of  man’s  ex¬ 
ploits  distinctly  point  to  their  clos( 
relationship  to  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress. 

This  is  pointed  up  by  H.  M.  Bood 


ish  (Dobbins  Vocational-Technical 
School,  Philadelphia)  and  Everett 
Augspurger  (supervisor  of  social 
studies,  in  Cleveland)  in  their  new 
book.  Our  Industrial  Age  (McGraw- 
Hill,  $2.60). 

•  Our  Industrial  Age  suggests  in 
its  title  what  it  deals  with:  the  per¬ 
tinent  problems  of  our  industrial  age 
as  viewed  from  economic,  social,  and 
political  perspectives. 

Prominent  business  problems  are 
included  in  the  coverage  of  this 
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book — mass  production,  transpor¬ 
tation,  communications,  monetary 
systems,  labor  relations,  business 
cycles,  governmental  costs,  con¬ 
sumer  relations,  social  security,  and 
so  on. 

•  Business  educators  may  not 
have  occasion  to  teach  from  this 
book,  but  they  certainly  ought  to 
read  a  copy  for  their  own  personal 
growth:  Our  Industrial  Age  helps 
business  teachers  see  where  they 
fit  into  today’s  society. 


Shorthand  Trainins  in  France 


ROBERT  P.  LIMOUZY 
Teacher  of  Stenography 
Marseille,  France 

Stenography  and  typewriting  are 
taught  in  both  private  and  public 
schools  in  France.  I  am  happy  to 
outline  briefly  our  school  program, 
for  such  interest  as  American  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  may  have  in  it. 

■  Public  Schools — There  are  six 
sources  of  training  in  secretarial 
skills  in  our  public  school  program. 

1.  Apprenticeship  Centers.  Stu¬ 
dents  fourteen  years  old  are  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  training  lasts  for  three 
years.  The  objective  of  the  program 
is  the  earning  of  the  Certificate  of 
Professional  Aptitude. 

2.  Professional  Formation  Cen¬ 
ters.  These  schools  admit  employed 
business  workers  and  tradesmen 
who  are  about  eighteen  years  old 
but  who  do  not  possess  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Professional  Aptitude  for 
their  respective  jobs. 

3.  Parochial  Schools.  These  schools 
give  a  finishing  course  to  prepare  a 
student  for  his  Certificate  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Aptitude  (paralleling  the 
work  of  the  public  apprenticeship 
centers)  and  then  continue  with  the 
same  program  as  the  technical 
schools. 

4.  Technical  Schools.  These 
schools,  formerly  called  Schools  for 
Practice,  are  equivalent  to  American 
secondary  schools.  Students  are  ad¬ 
mitted  at  thirteen  and  prepare  for  a 
Brevet  Commercial  (Commercial 
License,  or  Business  Diploma)  in  a 
four-year  program. 

5.  Modern  Schools.  These  were 
formerly  called  Secondary  Schools, 
and  they  specialize  in  intensive 
training  courses.  Students  are  ad¬ 
mitted  at  fifteen  and  may  train  in  a 
one-year  course  for  the  Certificate  of 
Professional  Aptitude  or  in  a  two- 
year  course  for  the  Business  Diploma 
if  they  have  an  elementary  school 
diploma. 


6.  High  Schools  of  Commerce. 
There  are  fifteen  of  these  schools  in 
France  and  its  colonies — Paris, 
Marseille,  Bordeaux,  Montpelier, 
Rouen,  Le  Havre,  Dijon,  Lyon, 
Toulouse,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Reims, 
Nantes,  Lille,  Alger,  and  Tunis.  In 
these  establishments,  shorthand  is 
just  one  part  of  a  broad  program 
that  includes  also  French,  spelling, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  studies. 

■  Private  Schools  —  The  private 
schools  are  much  more  numerous 
than  are  the  public  schools  in  French 
business  education,  and  they  are  to 
be  found  in  every  small  town.  They 
may  be  very  large  schools,  with  a 
large  and  impressive  staff  of  teach¬ 
ers;  or  they  may  be  very  small 
schools  in  which  the  director  of  the 
school  is  also  its  only  teacher,  and 
who  works  with  perhaps  a  dozen 
students.  France  has  also  a  great 
number  of  private  religious  schools 
in  which  shorthand  and  typing  are 
taught. 

The  private  schools  are  more  or 
less  specialized,  their  offering  being 
what  one  might  call  “a  la  demand” — 
what  the  student  wishes.  Their  pro¬ 
gram  is  sometimes  very  much  like 
that  of  public  schools,  but  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  allowed  to  take  as  few  as 
just  one  or  two  courses  if  they  wish. 

Thus,  it  is  frequent  that  a  student 
takes  only  a  course  in  accountancy 
or  in  stenography  without  taking 
any  of  the  other  subjects.  In  one 
sense  this  is  an  advantage  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  concentrated  study; 
but,  even  though  the  public  thinks 
that  only  typing  and  shorthand  are 
needed  for  a  successful  career  in 
stenography,  business  educators  in 
France  generally  agree  that  a 
broader  knowledge  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  winning  better  positions 
and  in  advancing  in  them. 
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CLASSROOM  HARMONY 
ON  THE  WEBSTER  SCALE 


Teachers  and  students  both  sing  the 
praises  of  Webster’s  MultiKopy  Micro¬ 
metric  Carbon  Paper  with  its  exclusive  num¬ 
bered  scale. 

They  like  the  way  this  numbered  edge 
warns  them  when  they  approach  the  bottom 
of  a  page.  Without  stopping  their  typing, 
they  know  exactly  how  many  lines  remain  on 
the  sheet.  Helps  them  finish  their  typing 
faster  and  more  easily. 

Their  work  is  neater,  too.  By  using  this 
clean  edge  to  remove  the  carbon  paper,  they 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT 
COUPON  FOR  YOUR  ORDER 
TODAY 

*Larger  quantities  are  subject  to  your  usual  school  discount  and  terms. 


keep  copies  free  from  fingerprint  smudges.. 

Conscientious  teachers  everywhere  know 
that  Webster’s  Micrometric  is  used  in  lead¬ 
ing  offices  from  coast  to  coast.  That's  why 
they  make  sure  their  students  learn  how  to 
use  this  "professional”  helper  before  they 
are  graduated. 

Next  time  you  order  carbon  paper,  insist 
on  Webster’s  —  the  long  lasting  carbon 
paper  that  costs  no  more  than  other  high 
quality  sheets. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

♦Please  send  me . packs  of  MultiKopy  Micro¬ 

metric  Carbon  Paper  at  10  cents  per  pack  plus  postage. 
I  am  enclosing  either  stamps  or  cash. 

Same  . 

Street  . 

City . State . 
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Specific  Example 


In  January  BEW,  Mr.  Kennedy  outlined  the  reasons 
and  criteria  for  using  more  good  demonstrations  as 
a  continuing  teaching  device  in  retail  training.  He  gives  below  a  plan  that 
meets  his  eight  criteria.  It’s  a  plan  ready  for  you  to  use. 


A  Plan  for  a  Demonstration  of 
Rinsins  a  Sale  and  Counting  Change 


RAYMOND  J.  KENNEDY 
Pafchogue  High  School 
Patchogue,  New  York 


One  topic  that  can  be  very  effec- 
!  tively  demonstrated  with  an  af- 
i  firmative  approach  is  the  procedure 
for  ringing  up  a  sale  and  counting 
change  to  a  customer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  topic  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
instruction  could  be  presented  ef¬ 
fectively  to  the  students  without  a 
)  demonstration! 

■  Advanced  Preparation  —  The 
necessary  properties  required  are 
the  following: 

1.  A  counter 

2.  A  cash  register 

3.  Some  merchandise,  plainly 
priced  at  $1.37 

4.  A  $5  bill  for  the  pupil  customer 

*  5.  Adequate  change  in  the  cash 

register  for  the  preplanned  amount 
of  the  sale 

6.  A  book  of  sales  checks 

7.  Wrapping  paper  and  twine 

j  8.  Portable  blackboard  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  demonstration  plat- 
I  form 

•  Remembering  that  one  of  our 
criteria  is  that  a  demonstration  in 

I 
1 

1 


which  students  participate  must  be 
rehearsed,  we  have  three  students 
carefully  drilled  on  what  they  must 
do  in  the  demonstration. 

1.  A  pupil  customer,  who  at  the 
introduction  of  the  demonstration 
has  just  completed  a  purchase  of 
merchandise  totaling  $1.37. 

2.  A  pupil  salesclerk,  who  is  going 
to  do  the  step-by-step  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  pupil  commentator.  For  his 
use,  the  proper  steps  in  ringing  up 
a  sale  and  counting  change  to  the 
customer  have  been  tersely  outlined, 
following  a  previous  class  discus¬ 
sion,  on  the  blackboard  in  large, 
plain  writing.  Each  step  in  the  out¬ 
line  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  marked  “Step  1,”  “Step 
2,”  and  so  on,  and  fastened  over  the 
blackboard  with  tape.  As  each  step 
in  the  demonstration  is  done  in  slow 
motion,  the  pupil  commentator  re¬ 
moves  the  appropriate  strip  and 
reads  the  step  aloud  just  before 
each  action  is  taken. 

■  The  Demonstration — Step  by  step 
the  demonstration  proceeds,  witli 
the  commentator  identifying  the 
step  and  the  performers  doing  their 
parts: 


1.  Fill  out  sales  check  and  verify 
prices  on  merchandise. 

2.  Call  out  the  amount  of  the  sale 
and  the  amount  of  money  the  cus¬ 
tomer  offers  (“That  will  be  $1.37 
out  of  $5”). 

3.  Place  customer’s  money  on 
cash-register  shelf  before  ringing 
sale. 

4.  Ring  the  amount  of  sale  and 
check  the  indicator  to  see  that  cor¬ 
rect  money  is  rung  up  (“$1.37”). 

5.  Add  change  until  even  dollar 
is  reached.  (“$1.37,  1.40,  1.50,  1.75, 
2.00”). 

6.  Place  customer’s  bill  in  cash 
register  and  close  drawer. 

7.  Wrap  merchandise,  placing  du¬ 
plicate  sales  ticket  in  package,  writ¬ 
ing  surface  face  up. 

8.  Count  change  back  to  customer, 
building  up  from  the  amount  of  the 
sale  (“$1.37,  1.40,  1.50,  1.75,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  5.00”). 

9.  Give  package  to  customer. 

10.  Thank  customer. 

■  Clincher  Questions — The  demon¬ 
stration  should  then  be  followed  by 
a  set  of  pivotal  questions  that  sum¬ 
marize  the  presentation: 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  procedure  just  demonstrated 
rather  than  allowing  each  salesper¬ 
son  to  devise  his  own  techniques? 

2.  Why  should  the  prices  on  the 
merchandise  be  checked? 

3.  Why  should  the  amount  of  the 
sale  and  the  amount  given  by  the 
customer  be  called  aloud? 

4.  Why  should  the  customer’s 
money  be  placed  on  the  cash-regis¬ 
ter  shelf  before  removing  the  proper 
change?  Why  not  place  it  in  the 
drawer  immediately? 

5.  Why  not  leave  the  customer’s 
bill  on  the  shelf  until  the  entire 
transaction  has  been  completed? 

6.  Why  place  the  duplicate  sales 
check  in  the  package  with  the  writ¬ 
ing  surface  face  up? 

■  Follow-Up  Assignment  —  This 
demonstration  should  be  followed, 
after  class  discussion,  by  a  double 
assignment  as  follows: 

1.  Written  Assignment.  “Assume 
that  you  are  a  floor  manager  in 
charge  of  five  counters,  each  of 
which  is  equipped  with  a  cash  reg¬ 
ister.  Write  out  a  series  of  instruc¬ 
tions  that  you  would  insert  in  the 
Sales  Girls’  Handbook  or  post  on  the 
employees’  bulletin  board,  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  ringing  up  a  sale,  in 
wrapping  the  merchandise,  and  in 
counting  out  the  change  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.” 
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2.  Laboratory  Assignment.  Each 
student  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  the  procedure  for 
ringing  up  a  sale,  wrapping  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  counting  out  the 
change.  For  efficiency,  the  teacher 
should  act  the  part  of  the  customer 
in  order  to  be  able  to  guide  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  pupil  salesclerk. 

•  In  the  lessons  that  follow  the 
one  that  features  this  demonstra¬ 
tion,  supplementary  demonstrations 
should  instruct  the  pupils  in  detect¬ 
ing  counterfeit  money  and  the  spot¬ 
ting  of  individuals  engaging  in  such 
sharp  practices  as  offering  folded 
bills,  split  bills,  and  marked  bills. 

■  Conclusion — You  will  find  that 
this  demonstration,  successfully 
conducted,  does  combine  showman- 


HARRY  D.  SMITH 
Central  High  School 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

Every  school  publication  has  two 
functional  problems  —  production 
and  merchandising.  Already  the 
English  instructors  and  office-edu¬ 
cation  teachers,  along  with  their 
students,  are  participating  in  the 
production  aspect,  gaining  creative 
and  realistic  experience  for  their 
learners. 

But  the  merchandising  aspect  has 
too  long  been  neglected,  by  and 
large,  by  the  merchandising  ex¬ 
perts  and  merchandising  trainees  in 
most  schools:  the  distributive-edu¬ 
cation  teachers  and  students.  It  is 
the  belief  of  this  writer  that  the 
opportunity  for  direct  and  reward¬ 
ing  learning  possible  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  merchandising 
aspect  of  school  publications  is  no 
less  real  and  no  less  important  than 
the  opportunities  in  the  production 
aspects. 

Merchandising  the  school  publi¬ 
cations  should  be  the  No.  1  D.E. 
laboratory  project. 

■  Learning  in  Advertising — Every 
school  publication  has  a  budget,  and 
keeping  within  it  is  eternally  a  prob¬ 
lem;  advertising  revenue  is  usually 
a  matter  of  critical  importance,  for 
the  advertising  revenue  determines 


ship  and  valuable  information.  You 
will  find,  too,  that  it  does  meet  the 
criteria  established  in  our  article 
last  month. 

But,  best  of  all,  you  will  yourself 
be  so  pleased  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  demonstration  that  you,  too, 
will  become  an  enthusiast  for  this 
dynamic  teaching  technique  and 
will  engage  in  its  use  more  and  more 
frequently,  to  the  delight  and  profit 
of  your  students. 

[For  a  complete  “script”  on  a 
sales  demonstration  that  any  in¬ 
structor  could  give  as  a  model  for 
his  students’  sales  talks,  see  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  contribution,  “To  Teach 
the  Principles  of  Selling,  Demon¬ 
strate  Them,”  in  the  January,  1948, 
BEW.] 


the  size,  the  features,  the  format, 
and  the  future  of  the  publication. 

Many  school  papers  live  on  the 
dole  of  friends  or  relatives  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  paper.  The 
publication  that  comes  off  press 
with  the  sorry  space  fillers,  “Com¬ 
pliments  of  a  Friend”  or  “Best 
Wishes  of  Jones,  the  Florist,”  car¬ 
ries  on  its  pages  a  blunt  and  clear 
indictment  of  the  school’s  distribu¬ 
tive-education  program:  That  pro¬ 
gram  simply  is  not  functional. 

Everyone  in  business  wants  cus¬ 
tomers.  Everyone  in  business  wants 
to  reach  customers.  Students  and 
their  families  make  purchases. 
Space  in  a  school  publication,  there¬ 
fore,  is  worth  something  to  some 
businessman.  Determining  who  he 
is  and  what  it  is  worth  to  him  is, 
therefore,  a  prime  project  that 
should  interest  and  challenge  our 
D.E.  students.  The  project  should 
challenge  D.E.  teachers,  too,  for  the 
practical  learning  values  are  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  textbook  project. 

■  Servicing  Advertisers — But  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  value  of  school- 
publication  advertising  is  just  the 
first  learning  opportunity.  Selling 
the  space  to  real,  “want  my  money’s 
worth”  advertising  customers  and 
sustaining  those  sales  with  genuine 
service  provide  two  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  learning  experience. 


•  Thus,  retailing  and  advertising 
and  selling  students  can  have  be-  ' 
fore  them  an  actual  advertising  ex¬ 
perience. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Henry 
Evans  undertakes  to  sell  a  quarter-  ‘ 
page  ad  in  the  weekly  school  paper,  s 
He  and  his  classmates  should  (as 
any  D.E.  teacher  would  direct 
them)  make  some  kind  of  a  market-  ’ 
ing  survey  among  the  readers  of  the  ^ 
publication.  From  the  data  col¬ 
lected,  Henry  notes  that  many  girls 
report  that  they  intend  to  buy  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  for  their  spring  en¬ 
sembles.  An  idea  clicks.  Henry  puts 
together  a  quarter-page  ad,  in 
rough-sketch  form,  for  an  appeal¬ 
ing  display  of  costume  jewelry;  and 
he  has  his  classmates  criticize  it. 
Henry  goes  to  his  textbooks  for  < 
more  ideas,  studies  jewelry  ads  in 
newspapers  and  teen-agers’  mag¬ 
azines,  revises  his  layout.  At  last,  I 
armed  with  a  specific  type  of  ad 
that  he  can  enthusiastically  present, 
he  visits  local  stores  to  solicit  an 
advertising-space  reservation.  I 

The  motivation  for  learning  and 
the  actual  learning  involved  in  this  ' 
situation  are  obvious. 

•  But  the  motivation  and  learn¬ 

ing  do  not  stop  here.  Henry  may 
not  sell  his  ad  easily;  so  he  re-  ' 
examines  his  product — his  ad — and 
his  selling  approach.  Indeed,  we  are 
tempted  to  hope  that  he  does  not 
have  an  easy  success,  for  we  want 
him  to  have  the  experience  of  meet¬ 
ing  customer  objections,  of  seeing 
the  importance  of  having  a  good 
product  about  which  he  can  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  so  on.  Henry  has 
much  to  learn — and  the  project  I 
helps  him  learn  it.  J 

When  Henry’s  ad  is  at  last  sold,  , 
he  has  more  servicing  to  do,  and  . 
this  also  is  a  rich  learning  experi-  | 
ence.  He  learns  the  value  of  per-  ^ 
suading  the  editor  to  support  his 
ad,  too,  not  only  by  such  statements  ) 
as  “Please  patronize  our  advertis¬ 
ers”  and  “When  you  buy  from  our  : 
advertisers,  please  say  you  saw  their 
ad  in  our  paper,”  but  also  by  active 
service  departments — a  girls’  col-  j 
umn  on  clothing,  a  gift-for-teen-  : 
agers  column,  and  so  on.  Henry  and  ^ 
his  associates  learn  that  merchan- 
dising  service  works  both  ways.  I 

•  Is  there  any  other  project  in  : 
the  D.E.  program  that  can  surpass 
the  learning  values  of  an  ad-selling 
project?  Remembering  that  each 
new  unit  in  the  D.E.  courses  of 
study,  if  they  are  truly  effective 
merchandising  courses,  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  real  merchandising,  we  find 
that  every  new  unit  has  a  volume  of 


SourC6  Mat6rial  School  publications  always  need  the  kind  of  help 

that  distributive-education  students  are  learning  to 
give:  merchandising  help.  So,  asks  this  author,  why  not  help  your  school 
publications  and  treat  your  students  to  practical  and  valuable  experience"* 
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When  Is  Half  a  Letter 
Better  Than  a  Whole  One? 

One  Ted  Kaufmann,  of  a  New 
York  export-import  promotion 
agency,  has  invented  a  new  let¬ 
ter  form  that  saves  time  and  gets 

results. 

The  letter  sheet  is  divided  in 
half.  On  the  left-hand  side  the 
message  is  written,  leaving  room 
for  a  reply  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  sheet.  When  the  letter  is 
mailed,  a  carbon  copy  is  provided 
for  the  addressee,  in  case  he 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
novel  form  but  have  a  copy  for 
his  record. 

Says  Mr.  Kaufmann  in  a  little 
label  sent  with  the  letter,  “If 
your  answer  is  short  .  .  .  why 
dictate?  Remail  a  copy  with  your 
‘ves,’  or  ‘no’  or  ‘I’ll  take  a  mil¬ 
lion.’  ” 

And  his  firm  reports,  “It  works.’’ 


ideas  for  modifying  or  changing  or 
improving  Henry’s  ad;  so  his  project 
continues  on  and  on,  drawing  to¬ 
gether  the  threads  of  his  training 
as  issues  continue  and  the  term  pro¬ 
gresses. 

■  Selling  Subscriptions — Henry  and 
his  classmates  will  find  immediately 
that  potential  advertisers  want  to 
know  the  circulation  of  the  school 
paper,  want  to  know  the  number  of 
homes  reached  by  it,  want  to  know 
the  number  of  buyers  involved,  and 
so  on. 

Thus,  circulation  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern.  Even  if  circulation 
were  not  drawn  in  because  of  this 
space-selling  connection,  the  boost¬ 
ing  of  circulation  is  itself  another 
project  that  warrants  the  volun¬ 
teered  efforts  of  the  D.E.  majors  and 
their  instructors;  for  here  again  is 
a  valuable  project  whose  service 
value  to  the  school  is  inconsequen¬ 
tial  compared  to  the  instructional 
value. 

The  service  value  is  important,  of 
course,  particularly  to  the  staff  of 
the  publication,  and  even  more  to 
the  D.E.  instructor  because  he  can 
present  the  project  to  his  students 
as  their  service  responsibility  to 
their  school.  But  the  learning  values 
that  can  grow  out  of  a  full-fledged 
subscription  campaign  are  tremen¬ 
dous. 

•  Can  scientific  selling  principles 
be  applied  to  such  campaigns?  They 
can  be,  of  course,  subject  to  this 
handicap:  that  salesmanship  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  have  learned  many 
selling  principles  by  the  first  weeks 
of  the  term,  when  subscription  cam- 
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paigns  are  usually  launched.  This 
is  why  the  project  of  selling  the 
school  yearbook  or  selling  tickets 
to  a  class  play  or  participating  in 
some  other  project  that  falls  in  the 
second  term  of  the  school  year  may 
comprise  a  better  project  for  sales¬ 
manship  students  than  one  which 
occurs  early  in  the  school  year. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  campaign  that  can  be 
correlated  with  class  activities. 
Posters  and  placards  can  be  made 
up  and  be  posted  around  the  school 
in  bright,  well-lighted  spots  that  a 
traffic  survey  indicates  are  good 
places  for  displays.  “Radio  An¬ 
nouncements”  can  be  written  for 
one-minute  spots  in  auditorium  or 
public-address  programs.  Ingen¬ 
ious  ads,  based  on  analyses  of  sub¬ 
scribers’  “buying  motives,”  can  be 
prepared  for  the  publication  itself 
as  a  miniature  project  during  the 
study  of  customer  motives  in  the 
selling  course. 

•  In  other  words,  the  support  of 
school  publications  and  similar 
projects  that  involve  merchandising 
— and  what  school  activities  do  not? 
— can  serve  as  practical,  intriguing 
stages  on  which  to  develop  each  as¬ 
pect  of  merchandising  developed  in 
class  discussions. 

When  discussing,  for  example, 
customers’  objections,  the  practical 
illustration  lies  in,  “What  objec¬ 
tions  do  our  students  give  when 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  year¬ 
book?”  and,  of  course,  “How  would 
you  overcome  them?”  That  leads 
naturally  to,  “Very  well,  let’s  test 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ways  you 
suggest — ”  and  so  the  students  are 
led  to  get  specific,  pointed  learning 
experience  by  trying  to  sell  year¬ 
books. 

■  Helping  Distribution  —  In  any 
project  in  which  our  D.E.  students 
help,  there  are  inevitably  many  fol¬ 
low-ups  that  require  servicing. 

For  example,  how  are  the  school 
newspapers  distributed  in  your 
school?  If  your  marketing  students 
undertook  a  study  of  the  mechanics 
and  showmanship  involved  in  that 
distribution,  could  they  improve  it 
so  that  there  is  increased  customer 
satisfaction  and  so  that,  perhaps, 
there  is  an  increased  number  of 
new  customers?  Few  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  so  dull  that  they  cannot 
suggest  tieing  in  a  final  touch  of 
salesmanship  in  even  this  last  step 
of  delivery. 

To  follow  this  example  a  little 
farther:  Your  students  would  sug¬ 
gest  making  an  arrangement  for 
delivery  of  the  paper  to  absentees. 
That  leads  to  suggesting  that  grad- 


Mechanical  Competilion 

Dr.  Norbert  Wiener,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  is  sponsor  of  a  new  field  of 
study  called  cybernetics — roughly, 
the  field  of  producing  robots. 

To  date,  scientists  in  this  field 
are  already  closer  to  producing 
industrial  types  of  robots  for  as¬ 
sembly-line  work  than  scientists 
were  to  the  production  of  radar 
units  prior  to  the  last  war,  he 
points  out;  and  he  believes  that 
the  pressure  of  another  military 
emergency  might  well  bring  robot 
production  to  full  scale  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

Business  occupations?  Yes,  he 
says  that  the  mechanical  slaves 
would  take  over  many  business 
jobs.  He  specifically  mentioned 
that  robots  could  take  over  all 
or  part  of  billing  work  and  simi¬ 
lar  occupations. 


uates  and  other  community  adults 
might  want  the  paper  if  it  could  be 
assuredly  delivered  to  them.  Some¬ 
one  will  suggest  that  the  messenger 
who  brings  the  copies  to  each  re¬ 
port-room  group  should  do  so  with 
a  flare  of  excitement,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  this  common  school  experi¬ 
ence  can  become,  in  even  yet  an¬ 
other  detail,  a  learning  experience. 
■  Conclusion — At  the  beginning  of 
these  comments  we  said  that  “Mer¬ 
chandising  the  school  publications 
should  be  the  No.  1  D.E.  laboratory 
project,”  and  perhaps  the  reasons 
underlying  that  statement  are  now 
clearer.  By  linking  the  formal 
learning  of  our  D.E.  students  to  the 
everyday  school  activities,  to  the 
very  things  that  absorb  so  much  of 
our  students’  attention,  we  are  able 
to  capitalize  on  rather  than  compete 
with  those  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  participation  in 
furthering  those  interests  enriches 
learning  by  making  it  important, 
real,  vivid,  constructive.  This  may 
be  done  in  either  of  two  manners 
— fundamentally,  wrapping  instruc¬ 
tion  around  the  core  of  students’ 
interests;  or,  using  the  interests  to 
illustrate  the  instruction.  The  first 
is  the  more  valuable,  but  even  the 
second  is  of  great  worth. 

But  in  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
learning  values  of  introducing  mer¬ 
chandising  into  school  projects  we 
should  not  overlook  certain  other 
concomitant  values:  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  the  school  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  public-relations  sortie  for 
the  D.E.  program  that  results  from 
these  activities. 
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Sold  the  Author  noticed,  with  some  alarm,  the  lazy  indiffer 

ence  and  inefficiency  that  exists  in  so  many  of  our 
retail  stores.  Observation  of  this  since  the  war  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  many  retailers  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  wholesome  oppor¬ 
tunity  their  market  position  affords  to  demonstrate  lasting  good  wUl. 
The  attitudes  with  which  this  article  is  concerned  may,  in  the  final 
analysis,  direct  the  course  of  our  economic  way  of  living.’’ 

» 

Service-Retailing  Philosophy 


JAMES  F.  GIFFIN 
Eastern  Illinois  State  College 
Charleston,  Illinois 

In  our  eagerness  to  acquaint  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  fundamentals  and 
techniques  of  store  management,  can 
it  be  that  we  are  neglecting  the  basic 
objective  in  the  store’s  creation — 
service? 

Store  finance,  merchandising,  pur¬ 
chasing,  selling,  inventory,  credit, 
and  other  fields  of  competency  on 
which  retail  success  depends  are 
legion.  Those  mentioned  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  important  items  in  any 
retailer’s  list  of  capabilities;  but  a 
candid  observation  of  current  prac¬ 
tices  in  most  retail  and  small-busi¬ 
ness  organizations,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  a  basic  factor  is  lacking. 

Frankly,  there’s  an  obvious  need 
for  emphasis  on  what  might  be 
called  a  working  retail  philosophy. 
■  Something  Is  Lacking  —  Stores, 
many  stores,  appear  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  their  obligation  and  their  op¬ 
portunity  for  service  to  those  on 
whom  their  very  existence  depends: 
the  consumer. 

If  the  function  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  is  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants,  then  let  there  be  no  delay 
in  emphasizing  relations  with  the 
“human.” 

Something  is  lacking,  terribly 
lacking,  in  the  understandings  that 
contribute  to  current-day  retailer 
attitudes  toward  their  customers. 
If  the  institution  of  independent 
retailing  is  to  thrive,  that  institution 
might  well  direct  attention  to  its 
functional  purpose  in  the  American 
sysfem  of  distribution. 

•  Every  course  on  the  principles 
of  managing  any  business  outlines 
the  three  major  management  ob¬ 
jectives  as  ( 1 )  the  service  objective, 
(2)  the  social  objective,  and  (3) 
the  profit  objective. 

According  to  our  economic  creed, 
business  activities  must  render  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  society  which  authorizes 
and  advocates  and  contributes  to 
those  activities.  If  that  service  is 
socially  desirable,  and  if  that  service 
contributes  something  socially  up¬ 
lifting  and  worth  while,  then  and 


only  then  is  the  management  en¬ 
titled  to  its  reward  of  profit. 

•  Is  retailing  any  exception?  Is 
it  different?  Are  the  three  objectives 
different? 

It  is  in  the  retail  situation  that 
the  first  objective,  the  service  ob¬ 
jective,  especially  bears  the  burden 
of  attention,  for  without  it  neither 
of  the  other  two  can  follow.  The 
fundamental  justification  for  the 
existence  of  any  retail  store  is  its 
service.  By  service,  in  this  instance, 
reference  is  made  to  the  service  the 
commodities  of  the  store  afford  the 
customer — the  care  with  which  the 
customer  is  appraised  of  the  quality, 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  appropri¬ 
ate  selection  and  use  of  the  com¬ 
modity  with  respect  to  his  particular 
needs. 

If  a  store  fails  to  give  the  service 
the  public  expects  and  wants,  its 
existence  is  undesirable,  unneces¬ 
sary,  weak,  or  short-lived. 

But  how  many  retail  proprietors 
acknowledge  this  fact?  Witness  the 
slipshod,  halfhearted,  indifferent  ef¬ 
forts  seen  in  so  many  retail  stores 
to  give  the  public  the  commodity 
information  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
Witness  the  indifferent  and  shoddy 
methods  of  retail  salespersons  who 
do  not  know  and  are  not  taught  the 
common  fundamentals  of  effective 
selling.  Witness  the  careless  indif¬ 
ference  of  service  personnel  whose 
function  is  to  install  and  maintain 
common  household  appliances  and 
equipment. 

■  Bitter-Tasting  Examples — Every¬ 
one  can  cite  examples  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  glaring  weaknesses  that  he 
observes  in  his  own  simple  contacts 
with  the  stores  of  his  community. 
Are  the  following  exceptional? 

•  Retailer  A  delivered  an  auto¬ 
matic  washer,  pulled  it  from  the 
truck,  and  left  it  on  the  porch  for 
installation.  His  serviceman,  hours 
later,  finally  completed  its  installa¬ 
tion  and  left  the  residence  after  they 
had  (1)  smeared  the  washer,  the 
adjacent  range,  the  wall,  and  the 
floor  with  perspiration,  grease,  and 
oil — which  the  customer  cleaned  up; 
(2)  cut  three  holes  in  the  kitchen 


linoleum  while  making  a  hose 
coupling  with  the  use  of  a  hammer 
directly  on  the  linoleum;  (3) 
chipped  a  spot  of  enamel  off  the 
front  center  of  the  top  panel  while 
carelessly  handling  the  machine  to 
adjust  legs — the  chip  had  to  be  filled  i 
with  liquid  porcelain  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer;  (4)  left  three  dirty,  soaked 
cigarette  butts  lying  on  the  adjacent 
cabinet;  and  (5)  were  unable,  after 
repeated  attempts,  to  demonstrate 
the  operation  of  the  washer  until 
the  customer,  himself,  showed  them 
its  operation. 

To  climax  the  insult  the  merchant  ' 
billed  the  customer  for  the  machine, 
plus  a  liberal  installation  fee,  in  1 
spite  of  his  previous  statement  that 
the  fee  would  not  apply  on  this 
“normal”  installation.  , 

•  Retailer  B  sold,  without  com¬ 
ment  pro  or  con,  a  pair  of  inex-  ■ 
pensive  shoes  that  the  customer, 
through  ignorance  of  quality,  ! 
thought  he  preferred  for  rough  wear.  ' 

In  five  weeks  the  soles  had  to  be  j 
replaced;  in  three  months  the  fail-  J 
ure  of  the  uppers  made  it  necessary  | 
to  discard  the  shoes — obviously  un-  « 
suited  for  the  customer’s  purpose,  | 
sold  by  a  merchant  who  was  inter-  I 
ested  in  neither  the  purpose  nor  the  ! 
adequacy  of  the  shoes  for  the  pur-  ' 
pose,  to  a  customer  who  sought  his  | 
shoes  elsewhere  thereafter.  j 

•  Retailer  C,  when  asked  about  1 
automobile  radios,  quoted  two  I 
prices,  $55  and  $85.  He  indicated  I 
no  desire  or  facilities  to  demon¬ 
strate;  said  both  were  suitable,  one  * 
was  “heavier”  than  the  other. 

The  poorly  informed  customer 
chose  the  less  expensive  radio,  in  1 
the  absence  of  any  information  jus-  ’ 
tifying  the  “heavier”  one,  and  re-  ' 
turned  six  weeks  later  to  exchange 
it  for  the  “heavier”  one  after  dis¬ 
covering  for  himself  the  very  real  , 
and  considerable  differences  in 
quality.  j 

The  dealer  made  the  exchange, 
allowed  a  “liberal”  trade-in  value 
on  the  older  one,  and  charged  the 
customer  generously  for  the  time  of  | 
the  serviceman. 

•  Retailer  D.  On  the  customer’s 
inquiry,  the  salesman  had  informed  , 
him  that  the  store  handled  sewing  | 
machine  “X.”  When  asked  for  some  | 
pertinent  information  to  consider  in  | 
further  shopping,  the  salesman  re-  j 
sponded  with,  “We  don’t  have  any 
machines  on  the  floor,  but  we’ve  sold 

a  good  many.”  When  asked  to  whom 
the  last  one  was  sold  and  when,  the 
salesman  stated,  “I  don’t  recall  who 
purchased  it,  but  it  was  sold  some 
time  last  month.”  When  the  cus- 
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tomer  asked  for  literature  on  the 
“X”  machine,  the  clerk  hunted  some 
ten  minutes,  was  unable  to  locate 
the  material  and  asked  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  return  another  day  when  he 
would  have  located  it. 

As  a  climax  to  the  shopping  call 
the  salesman  said,  “Our  machine  is 
the  nearest  like  the  ‘Y’  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  (a  competitive  make)  of  any 
on  the  market.  The  customer,  by 
that  time  irked  at  the  salesman's 
indifference,  asked,  “Are  you  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  ‘Y’  machine  is  the 
better?”  The  salesman  replied,  “No, 
but  the  ‘X’  model  is  nearest  like  the 
‘Y’  model!”  What  a  waste  of  time! 

•  One  could  go  on  in  endless  suc¬ 
cession — consider  the  auto  dealers 
who,  during  the  last  three  years, 
have  loaded  cars  with  useless 
accessories  and  fleeced  the  public  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Among  many 
similar  practices  afforded  by  an 
abnormal  market  situation  this  out¬ 
rage  stands  for  all  time  as  a  classic 
example  of  business  immorality  and 
ignorance  of  the  wholesome  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  lasting  good  will  that  the 
retailer’s  market  position  affords. 

Many  irate  customers  have  fore¬ 
sworn  further  business  dealings  with 
the  retailer  who,  through  ignorance 
or  malice,  considered  his  position 
from  a  short-range,  rather  than  a 
long-range,  point  of  view.  The 
alarming  thing  is  that  so  many  of 
them  quite  commonly  take  the 
short-range  point  of  view. 

■  Misdirected  Emphasis  —  The  au¬ 
thor  once  listened  to  a  noted  man¬ 
agement  authority  speak  for  more 
than  two  hours  to  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gathering  in  a  town  of 
some  ten  thousand  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  management  techniques  to 
the  problems  of  small-store  opera¬ 
tion. 

He  dwelt  at  fength  on  the  aspects 
of  buying,  merchandising,  inven¬ 
torying,  selling,  and  others;  but  at 
no  time  did  he  refer  specifically  to 
the  basic  weakness — a  callous  sort 
of  indifference  to  the  interests  and 
preferences  of  the  consumers  whose 
wants  are  the  very  reason  for  the 
existence  of  their  stores.  Doubtless 
the  factors  that  the  management  au¬ 
thority  mentioned  are  worth  atten¬ 
tion,  but  they  appear  to  get  attention 
at  the  expense  of  more  fundamental 
needs  without  which  the  retailer’s 
acquired  knowledge,  abilities,  and 
systems  are  so  much  machinery 
without  fuel  for  operation. 

•  Without  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  customer  and  his  needs,  the 
store  salesman  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  a  machine  to  facilitate 
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Pennsylvania  D.E.  Data,  1948-49 

No.  of  co-operative  programs 

operating .  45 

No.  students  participating . 1,198 

No.  cities  with  co-operative  pro¬ 
grams  ....  .  ...  23 

No.  of  adult  classes  being  con¬ 
ducted  .  153 

No.  of  adults  participating  ....  3,085 
No.  cities  with  adult-class  pro¬ 
grams  .  12 

No.  Teacher-trainees,  Temple 

University .  87 

No.  Teacher-trainees,  University 
of  Pittsburgh .  .  52 


exchange;  the  installation  and  serv¬ 
iceman  becomes  merely  a  medium 
by  which  appliances  are  kept  in 
repair — not  a  friendly,  efficient  re¬ 
pairman,  the  best  salesman  the  store 
may  have. 

Without  an  appreciation  of  his 
advantageous  business  position  (in 
direct  consumer  contact)  and  the 
obligation  it  imposes  on  him  to  mind 
well  his  relations  with  those  con¬ 
tacts,  the  retailer  lacks  the  under¬ 
standing  basic  to  the  success  of  his 
enterprise. 

•  Many  independent  retailers 
have  observed  the  practices  of  the 
corporate  chains  and  have  benefited 
by  emulating  those  practices.  In 
spite  of  public  prejudice,  most  of 
the  chains  appear  to  have  convinced 
the  public  of  a  professional  good 
will  and  have  demonstrated  an  un¬ 
selfish  eagerness  for  service  from 
which  even  the  alert  independents 
have  benefited.  Less  industrious  in¬ 
dependent  retailers  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside  or  have  advocated  what 
may  be  an  unjustified  measure  of 
punitive  taxation  to  insure  a  more 
advantageous  competitive  position 
while  clinging  to  their  archaic  hab¬ 
its  of  business  conduct. 

Of  course,  many  of  them  remain 
in  business.  By  far  the  large  major¬ 
ity  of  stores  are  still  independent. 
How  much  more  effective  most  ot 
them  could  be,  though,  in  their  re¬ 
lations  with  consumers  if  they  chose 


Can  You  Top  This? 

Myrtle  E.  Glueck,  Cleveland  D.  E. 
co-ordinator,  began  teaching  retailing 
in  the  Cleveland  schools  in  1923.  Her 
first  class  was  in  “drugstore  selling” 
for  a  group  of  thirty-five  boys.  The 
boys  attended  four  high  school  classes 
in  the  morning  and  worked  in  the 
afternoon. 

Do  you  know  any  D.E.  instructor 
who  has  been  selling  retailing  that 
long  continuously? 


not  to  follow  the  run  of  the  mill 
pattern  of  conduct. 

■  Service  Is  Basic — Is  not  the  re¬ 
tailing  course,  then,  a  golden  op 
portunity  to  inculcate  students  with 
the  ideal  of  service?  The  secretary, 
the  teacher,  the  salesman,  and  others 
find  encouragement  and  inspiration 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  serv¬ 
ice. 

A  professional  friend  of  the  author 
once  made  the  remark:  “True  hap¬ 
piness  in  life  stems  from  the  satis¬ 
factions  that  come  from  services 
rendered  others.”  Surely  the  re¬ 
tailer  finds  happiness,  as  well  as 
solvency,  through  services  rendered 
those  multitudes  of  troublesome, 
questioning  but  satisfied  consumers. 

•  It  amounts  to  a  philosophy,  a 
way  of  thinking  about  obligations 
to  insure  privileges.  It  is  foresight, 
a  way  of  doing  right  to  one’s  self 
by  doing  right  to  others,  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  self-imposed  obligation. 
As  such  it  is  not  something  students 
learn  by  reading;  it  is  a  point  of 
view,  an  attitude,  a  sort  of  inspira¬ 
tion  received  through  constant  ex¬ 
posure  to  teachers  who  exemplify 
the  ideal  of  service  in  their  daily 
classes.  It  comes  by  example,  by 
directed  discussion,  by  study  and 
observation,  by  analysis  and  con¬ 
trast — with  the  multitude  of  local 
businesses  and  stores  as  the  labora¬ 
tory.  It  involves  unprejudiced 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  issues 
at  stake  in  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  the  A  &  P  situation. 

Be  it  philosophy,  concept,  or 
whatever  you  choose — its  evident 
absence  in  the  multitude  of  small 
retail  organizations  is  shocking. 

•  Some  of  our  colleagues  have, 
on  occasion,  referred  to  the  retailing 
and  similar  business  courses  as 
“strictly  vocational”  or  “strictly 
commercial” — void  of  basic  values, 
good  only  for  those  seeking  a  quick 
way  to  attain  a  marketable  skill  or 
knowledge.  Truth  is,  we  have  with¬ 
in  the  course  the  means  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  wholesome  economic  point  of 
view,  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
the  desirability  of  our  everyday 
business  institutions,  practices,  and 
trends.  Failure  to  recognize  and 
make  use  of  this  opportunity  justi¬ 
fies  the  perfunctory  observations  of 
our  academic  friends. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  marketable  skills  and 
understandings.  Unless  the  school 
imparts  a  moral  sense  of  values,  a 
wholesome  attitude  which  attracts, 
provides,  and  holds  the  market  for 
these  skills,  it  will  have  failed  its 
purpose  in  training  for  business. 
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Why  Test  Adults  in  Evening  School? 


Condensed  with  permission  from 
Tests  and  Testing,  Bulletin  38,  by  John 
W.  Ernest.  Bureau  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sacramento,  California. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  using 
tests  in  the  evening  classes  that  you 
are  teaching?  Tom  Lewis  hadn’t 
thought  about  it  until  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  other  day.  Tom 
teaches  an  evening-school  class  in 
merchandising  in  the  distributive- 
education  program  two  nights  a 
week.  Last  Sunday  Tom  was  cut¬ 
ting  that  virile  backyard  lawn  of  his 
when  his  next-door  neighbor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bancroft,  leaned  over  the 
fence  and  started  talking  about  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Gradually  the 
conversation  drifted  over  to  Tom’s 
adventure  in  teaching. 

“How’s  that  evening  class  com¬ 
ing,  Tom?”  asked  the  professor. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell,”  replied  Tom. 
“I  can’t  seem  to  tell  whether  or  not 
they’re  getting  anything  out  of  the 
course.  Some  of  them  ask  some 
pretty  foolish  questions — and  right 
after  I  get  through  explaining  all 
about  it.  Some  of  the  others  just 
sit  there  like  bumps  on  a  log.  I 
hope  they’re  learning  something.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  find  out?” 
replied  the  professor,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

“How  would  I  go  about  finding 
out?”  asked  Tom. 

“Why  not  test  them?”  remarked 
the  professor. 


Reasons  for  Tests 

Tom  grabbed  the  handle  of  the 
lawn  mower  and  took  a  few  swift 
jabs  at  the  sturdy  grass. 

“Huh!  They’re  not  interested  in 
being  tested.  Tests  are  for  high 
schools  and  colleges.  These  people 
are  adults.  They  come  to  class  after 
a  hard  day’s  work.  They’re  not  in¬ 
terested  in  grades  and  diplomas; 
they  want  to  learn  new  things.  Why, 
a  lot  of  them  would  get  frightened 
and  drop  out  of  the  course  if  I  said 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  test. 
I  wouldn’t  want  that  to  happen.” 

The  professor  stroked  his  goatee 
and  looked  thoughtful.  “That’s  true, 
Tom.  I’ll  agree  with  you  that  tests 
are  used  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  grading 
students.  But  there’s  a  difference 
between  testing  for  the  purpose  of 
grading,  and  testing  as  a  means  of 
promoting  learning.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Tom  asked. 
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“Well,”  continued  the  professor, 
stopping  to  light  his  pipe,  “every 
teacher  realizes  the  things  you  tell 
me  about  adults’  not  liking  to  take 
tests,  but  he  is  apt  to  forget  that 
tests  are  excellent  teaching  aids  if 
they’re  properly  used.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  about  them  as 
teaching  aids,”  replied  Tom. 

The  professor  took  another  puff 
on  his  pipe.  “Tom,  those  members 
of  that  class  of  yours — don’t  they 
want  to  feel  that  they’re  learning, 
that  they’re  getting  something  out 
of  the  course?” 

“Sure,”  said  Tom,  “anyone  would 
like  to  feel  that  way.” 

“Well,”  continued  the  professor, 
“why  not  give  them  what  they 
want?  Use  tests  to  show  your  group 
how  they  are  doing.  Let  them  know 
that  you  are  interested  in  their 
progress  rather  than  in  grading 
them.  Tell  them  that  they  can  cor¬ 
rect  their  own  papers.  Tell  them 
they  may  keep  their  test  papers  if 
they  wish.” 


Testing  Is  Fun 

“Hmm.  That  sounds  like  it  might 
be  fun,”  said  Tom. 

“It  is  fun,”  replied  the  professor. 

“A  good  instructor  makes  it  fun 
for  his  class  members  to  compete 
against  themselves  and  others  in  the 
group.  He  makes  a  game  out  of  it. 
Under  the  right  conditions,  and 
when  presented  in  an  interesting 
manner,  people  like  to  test  them¬ 
selves.  Don’t  we  all  get  a  ‘big  kick’ 
out  of  taking  those  little  tests  in 
the  popular  magazines?  And  how 
about  those  quiz  programs  that 
dominate  the  air  waves  these  days? 
Why,  people  are  becoming  more 
‘test-minded’  all  the  time.  Many 
of  us  are  discovering  that  it’s  fun 
to  take  a  test  and  find  out  how 
much  we  know  or  don’t  know  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  know  that  no¬ 
body  will  grade  us,  or  that  we  won’t 
be  penalized  for  a  poor  showing.” 

“I  see,”  said  Tom. 

“And  what’s  more,”  continued  the 
professor,  seeing  that  he  still  had 
Tom’s  attention,  “if  you  make  your 
test  interesting  and  challenging, 
they’ll  want  to  study;  and  they’ll 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  those 
class  discussions  of  yours.  Why,  I’ll 
bet  your  group  will  look  forward 
to  tests  when  you  make  them  in¬ 
teresting  and  fun  to  take.” 

“I  can  see  your  point,”  said  Tom. 


“There  is  a  difference  between  test¬ 
ing  and  grading.” 

“Your  tests  will  tell  you  and  your 
class  members  how  much  they  have  I 
learned,”  said  the  professor.  “That’s 
one  of  the  big  tasks  in  your  teach-  ^ 
ing  job,  isn’t  it?”  , 

“That’s"  right,”  replied  Tom.  j 

Value  to  Instructor 

“And  another  thing,”  said  our 
professor  friend,  “didn’t  you  say  that 
you  hoped  they’re  learning  some-  / 
thing?  Well,”  he  continued,  without 
waiting  for  Tom  to  reply,  “your  tests 
will  help  you  discover  those  weak 
spots  in  your  class  members,  and 
then  you  can  help  correct  them. 
Tom,  I’ll  bet  even  the  most  intelli-  i 
gent  member  in  your  group  fails  to  ' 
‘catch  on’  from  time  to  time.  That 
is,  unless  we  do  a  perfect  job  of  j 
teaching;  and  I  haven’t  met  a  perfect 
teacher  yet.  Yes,  it’s  important  to 
discover  those  weak  spots,  just  as  i 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  correct  I 
them  before  you  give  them  the  ] 
heavier  stuff.”  i 

“But  won’t  the  group  think  I’m 
judging  them?”  asked  Tom.  ■ 

“Not  if  you  take  the  time  to  sell  i 
them  on  the  idea  of  tests,”  said  the 
professor.  “Don’t  forget,  you  will 
want  to  make  them  understand  that 
you  are  not  grading  them,  but  rather 
letting  them  grade  themselves.  And  ' 
incidentally,  Tom,  aren’t  all  of  us  j 
teachers  continually  forming  opin¬ 
ions  and  judgments  of  our  class 
members?  The  thing  for  us  to  re¬ 
member  is  to  avoid  ‘jumping  to  con¬ 
clusions,’  especially  when  we  have 
large  classes.  Don’t  you  think  that  ) 
tests  provide  a  more  effective  and  ■ 
impersonal  basis  for  forming  those  ! 
judgments?” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  you’re  right  about 
that,”  said  Tom.  “Say,  thanks  a  lot  | 
for  these  pointers  about  using  tests. 

I’ll  try  to  put  them  to  work  right  • 
away.”  j 

“Not  so  fast,”  parried  the  profes¬ 
sor.  “I’ve  got  some  more  ammuni-  . 
tion  for  you.  Did  you  know  that 
tests  are  good  for  helping  you  sum-  | 
marize  and  review  your  material?”  ( 
“How  do  you  mean?”  asked  Tom. 
interested  at  the  professor’s  com¬ 
ment  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

“Well,  .when  you  finish  a  unit  of 
instruction,  you  generally  try  to 
summarize  it  in  order  to  ‘tie  it  to¬ 
gether.’  You  usually  do  this  with  a 
short  discussion.  Check?”  > 

“Check,”  said  Tom.  . 

“Well,  why  not  use  a  test  for  this 
purpose?”  said  our  professor,  taking 
another  long  draw  on  his  corncob. 
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“How  would  you  do  that?”  asked 
Tom. 

“Just  give  them  a  short  test  on 
your  presentation,”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor.  “Go  over  the  answers  in  class. 
Let  them  check  themselves.  It’s  as 
easy  as  all  that.” 

“Sounds  good  to  me,”  said  Tom. 
“Say,  these  things  are  certainly 
worth  knowing.” 

“Tom,  do  you  know  just  how 
good  a  teaching  job  you’re  doing?” 
said  the  professor  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  replied  Tom, 
wondering  whether  his  neighbor 
was  going  to  “put  him  on  the  spot.” 
“But  what  difference  does  that 
make?” 

“It  makes  a  lot  of  difference,”  said 
the  professor.  “Remember,  ‘if  the 
learner  hasn’t  learned,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  hasn’t  taught.’  You  know  where 
that  statement  comes  from,  don’t 
you,  Tom?” 

“Sure,”  said  Tom.  “I’ve  heard 
that.” 

“Well,”  went  on  the  professor, 
“in  addition  to  discovering  weak¬ 
nesses  among  your  students,  tests 
uncover  your  own  weak  spots  as 
an  instructor.  You  can  tell  by  the 
items  that  are  missed  on  the  test.” 

“Gee,  is  there  anything  that  a 
test  won’t  do?”  said  Tom. 

“Yes,”  said  the  professor.  “Tests 
will  not  substitute  for  good  teach¬ 
ing.” 

Tom  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  “Wow!”  he 
said.  “That’s  certainly  a  lot  to  re¬ 
member.  If  I  had  those  points  down 
on  paper,  I  could  probably  sell  the 
idea  of  using  tests  to  my  course 
supervisor.” 

“You  probably  wouldn’t  have  to,” 
replied  the  professor.  “No  doubt 
he’s  already  sold.  But,  if  it  will  help 
you.  I’ll  be  glad  to  write  them 
down.”  The  professor  pulled  out  a 
little  book,  took  a  pencil  and  wrote: 

Reasons  for  Using  Tests 

1.  To  stimulate  learners;  tests  are 
valuable  motivating  devices. 

2.  To  summarize  and  review  the 
main  parts  of  the  instruction. 

3.  To  determine  how  well  the  in¬ 
structor  has  taught. 

4.  To  determine  how  much  your 
class  members  have  learned. 

5.  To  discover  weak  spots  in  the 
learning  of  the  class. 

6.  To  help  select  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  candidates  for  the  training, 
where  this  is  necessary. 

7.  To  establish  and  insure  fair 
standards  for  judging  class  mem¬ 
bers. 


The  Pen  and  The  Penman 

This  sounds  like  the  title  of  a  story  by  Hans  Christian  Anderson, 
and  you  might  expect  that  it  would  begin  “Once  upon  a.time.  .  .  .” 
But  it  is  no  fairy  tale,  and  it  didn’t  happen  once  upon  a  time.  It  is 
happening  to  somebody  almost  every  day. 


Here  is  the  scenario.  The 
young  shorthand  student  has 
been  practicing  shorthand  for  a 
long  time  without  any  percepti¬ 
ble  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  his  shorthand  penmanship  or, 
consequently,  in  the  legibility  of 
his  shorthand  notes. 

In  desperation,  our  young  stu¬ 
dent  asks  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  expert 
shorthand  writer. 

On  inquiry  it  de¬ 
velops  that  our 
would-be  stenog¬ 
rapher  has  been 
using  a  fountain 
pen  large  enough 
and  heavy  enough 
to  fell  an  ox,  on 
the  theory  that  the 
bigger  the  pen,  the 
better  it  must  be. 

The  expert  im¬ 
mediately  instructs 
the  youth  to  save 
his  big,  brawny 
fountain  pen  for 
felling  oxen  or  for 
any  of  the  similar 
uses  to  which  it  is 
more  adapted  than 
shorthand  writing. 

“Because,”  says 
the  expert,  “for  good  shorthand 
writing  you  want  a  pen  that  is 
small  and  light,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  and  avoid  fatigue 
in  writing.  Not  only  must  the 
pen  be  light,  but  it  must  be  well 
balanced.  In  addition  there  are 
a  number  of  other  requirements 
that  the  shorthand  fountain  pen 
must  meet,  as  .  .  .” 

“But  good  gracious,”  cries  the 
unhappy  youth,  “even  if  I  can 
remember  all  these  require¬ 
ments  you  are  telling  me  about, 
how  will  I  ever  find  any  one 
pen  that  will  meet  them  all?” 

“Easy!”  assures  the  expert. 
“Get  the  pen  that  the  publishers 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  designed 
especially  to  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  shorthand 
writer  —  the  Official  Gregg 


Shorthand  Fountain  Pen.  It  is 
used  by  all  the  top  shorthand 
teachers  and  writers.” 

And  it  is,  too.  That  enameled 
Gregg  Symbol  on  the  cap  identi¬ 
fies  a  pen  owner  who  got  good 
advice,  heeded  it,  and  profited 
by  it. 

When  anyone  first  starts  using 
the  Gregg  Pen,  he 
exclaims  about  the 
greater  fluency  and 
control  it  gives 
him,  remarks  how 
it  enables  him  to 
write  for  longer 
periods  without 
tiring.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  he  doesn’t 
notice  his  pen  at 
all,  which  is  the 
ideal  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  for  any  short¬ 
hand  writer! 

It  is  difficult  to 
And  an  ordinary 
fountain  pen  really 
suited  for  short¬ 
hand  writing.  So 
many  matters  en¬ 
ter  into  it — size, 
weight,  balance, 
nib,  ink  flow — that 
the  pen  must  be 
specially  designed  if  it  is  to 
meet  all  requirements.  The 
Gregg  Pen  does. 

Your  pupils,  therefore,  may 
well  follow  the  example  of  the 
youth  whose  history  we  have 
just  recounted.  Instead  of 
bothering  their  heads  about  the 
qualities  of  a  good  pen,  let  them 
cut  the  Gordian  Knot  by  getting 
the  Official  Gregg  Pen  that  is 
used  and  praised  by  so  many 
expert  writers. 

It  costs  only  $4.25.  Teachers 
get  a  25  per  cent  discount  by 
ordering  6  or  more  pens  at  one 
time,  from  the  nearest  Gregg 
office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBUSHING  CO.  of  McGraw-HiU  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
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RIGHT-AT  THE  START 
promptly! 


PRINT  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED! 


Royal's  new,  dynamic  6-reel  school  film  comprises 
19  sequences  each  in  effect  a  separate  lesson. 


This  is  the  first  film  ever  to  teach  basic  typew  riting  techniques! 

The  film,  in  effect,  places  each  student  in  the  demonstrator’s 
chair,  gives  him  a  clearly  visible,  head-on  view  of  all  techniques 
demonstrated. 

Its  graphic  close-ups  and  novel  camera  technique  instantly 
impress,  lessen  the  need  for  repetition  by  the  teachers  and  save 
the  teacher’s  voice. 

Leading  typing  authorities  and  educators  who  have  used  this 
plan  endorse  it  as  a  help  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

Designed  for  intermittent  projection,  this  film  (16  mm.  b&w, 
sound,  6  reels)  is  the  newest  and  best  supplementary  teaching 
aid  for  beginners  now  available.  Complete  teacher’s  guide  comes 
with  film. 


SEND  IN  COUPON  NOW! 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC. 

2  Pork  Ave.,  Dept.  SA*6,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


□  I  wish  to  rent  “Right— at  the  Start.”  $18.75  fttr  ^  weeks  beginning 

. .  Rental  cost  may  be  applied  to  purchase 

price  if  prints  are  ordered  immediately  after  rental. 


□  I  wish  to  purchase  “Right— at  the  Start”  for  $99.68 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 


STATE 


Representative  stills  taken  from  Royal’s  new 
film,  “Right— at  the  Start.” 
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Democratic  Spirit 


Whether  or  not  he  uses  the  Q-SAGO  pupil-activity 
method,  every  teacher  of  general  business  uses  stu¬ 
dent  committees  to  perform  a  variety  of  group  activities  and  to  foster 
the  democratic  spirit.  Doctor  Wells’s  contribution,  therefore,  will  be  wel¬ 
come  to  all  who  want  to  know  more  about — 


How  Students  Work  on  Committees 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


One  of  the  prominent  techniques 
of  the  Q-SAGO  Pattern  is  the  use 
of  student  committees.  These  groups 
are  charged  with  a  variety  of  func¬ 
tions — to  manage  the  class,  to  house- 
keep  the  classroom,  to  conduct  and 
report  the  results  of  investigations, 
and  to  do  many  other  things.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  for  the  teacher 
to  know  how  to  supervise  and  to 
coach  committee  organization  and 
activity. 

Most  teachers  are  accustomed  to 
using  committees  for  certain  kinds 
of  school  activities — the  planning  of 
a  school  entertainment,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  an  assembly  program,  the 
organizing  and  fulfilling  of  home¬ 
room  duties,  and  so  on.  But  many 
of  these  same  teachers  hesitate  to 
place  a  similar  responsibility  on  stu¬ 
dents  for  helping  each  other  with 
the  mastery  of  subject  content. 

Teachers  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  holding  every  student  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  mastery  (well,  say, 
60  per  cent)  of  the  information  in 
a  chosen  textbook  sometimes  refuse 
to  adopt  a  committee-studying  ap¬ 
proach  lest  the  students  learn  only 
the  information  relative  to  their 
small  part  of  the  whole  unit. 

Let  such  teachers  be  assured;  If 
student  interest  is  real  and  if  each 
committee  feels  responsible  for 
teaching  the  other  members  of  the 
class,  it  is  likely  that  every  member 
of  the  class  will  learn  more  rather 
than  fewer  “facts.” 

(We  deliberately  quote  the  word 
facts  in  the  foregoing  sentence.  In  an 
area  such  as  general  business,  where 
tidbits  of  information  change  from 
day  to  day  because  of  economic  vi¬ 
cissitudes  and  legislative  enactments, 
methods  of  analyzing  and  solving 
business  problems  are  much  more 
important  than  the  specific  “factual” 
answers  to  specific  questions.  But, 
even  if  the  teacher  is  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  “facts,”  he  will  find  that 
student  committees,  functioning 
properly,  will  teach  more  “facts” 
than  the  average  student  will  mas¬ 


ter  under  usual  teaching  proce¬ 
dures.) 

Reasons  for  Using  Committees 

Dividing  the  class  into  committees 
provides  means  of  giving  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  class  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  qualities  that  are  desirable  in 
a  democratic  society  and  that  are 
seldom  characteristic  of  a  textbook, 
question-and-answer  class.  Com¬ 
mittee  work  suggests  co-operation. 
The  members  of  a  committee  work 
together  in  the  solution  of  their 
phase  of  the  problem,  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  co-operate  in  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem.  By  working  to¬ 
gether,  students  learn  to  respect  the 
contributions  of  each  individual  and 
to  get  along  with  each  other. 

If  the  class  has  seven  committees, 
seven  committee  chairmen  are  giv¬ 
en  leadership  responsibilities.  Shift¬ 
ing  chairmanships  unit  after  unit 
multiplies  this  number.  By  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  duties  to  committees  and 
within  committees,  each  individual 
and  each  group  must  learn  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility.  Because  each 
committee  must  assume  responsi¬ 
bility,  co-operative  planning  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Effective  planning  requires 
thinking.  Since  the  teacher  no  long¬ 
er  says  “do  this,  this  way,”  students 
are  given  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  self-re¬ 
liance,  and  self-direction. 

Consider  the  research  committees: 
Because  the  presentation  of  findings 
of  the  individual  to  the  committee 
and  of  the  committee  to  the  class 
must  be  clear  and  pertinent,  both 
creativeness  and  thoroughness  are 
encouraged. 

Since  committee  organization 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  every  stu¬ 
dent  to  investigate  personally  every 
part  of  a  unit,  some  of  the  time  of 
each  individual  is  freed  for  wo^k 
on  those  phases  which  interest  him 
most.  In  this  way,  common  acquire¬ 
ments  may  be  accompanied  by  de¬ 
velopment  of  unique  individual  ca¬ 
pacities. 

In  outlining  the  Q-SAGO  Pat¬ 
tern,  Lloyd  suggests  the  use  of 
standing  committees  to  take  care 


of  recurring  activities  and  duties. 
Those  suggested,  and  their  duties, 
are; 

1.  Classroom  Committee:  keep  roll; 
check  in  work;  evaluate  papers;  keep 
log  of  class  work;  maintain  honor  roll; 
attend  orderliness;  distribute  and  col¬ 
lect  instructional  materials;  operate 
visual  aids;  preserve  posters. 

2.  Bulletin  Board  Committee:  main¬ 
tain  continuously  changing  displays 
that  reflect  the  unit  being  studied;  ob¬ 
tain  materials  for  these  displays. 

3.  Supplementary  -  Aids  Committee: 
provide  quantity  aids;  pamphlets; 
business  forms;  free  literature;  mo¬ 
tion  pictures;  strip  films;  duplicated 
forms;  advertisements. 

4.  Visitation  Committee:  arrange 
visits  of  demonstrators  and  business¬ 
men  to  the  class;  visits  of  class  groups 
to  other  classes  and  to  business  houses; 
and  field  trips  of  whole  class. 

5.  Steering  Committee:  (chairmen 
of  other  committees,  members;  teach¬ 
er,  chairman)  co-ordinate  work  of  all 
committees;  recommend  reference 
reading;  recommend  the  nature  of 
next  topic  or  unit;  recommend  alterna¬ 
tive  projects;  recommend  changes  in 
committees.' 

Experience  in  working  with  a  giv¬ 
en  class  will  show  which  committees 
are  needed,  where  duties  can  be 
combined  or  expanded,  and  which 
duties  might  better  be  taken  over 
by  project  committees.  Too  much 
advanced  planning  by  the  standing 
committees  will  lessen  the  values  to 
be  gained  through  participation  in 
the  unit  activities;  but  too  little  ad¬ 
vanced  preparation  will  either  re¬ 
strict  the  breadth  of  class  activities 
or  necessitate  waiting  for  materials 
to  be  gathered. 

Project  Committees 

After  the  students  have,  at  the 
outset  of  a  new  unit,  formulated 
questions  to  guide  their  study  of  the 
unit,  the  class  may  be  divided  into 
committees,  each  of  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  presenting  the  answers 
to  one  major  group  of  questions. 
These  committees  should  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  work  by  the  standing 
committees,  but  not  limited  or  di¬ 
rected  by  them.  It  is  essential  that 
requests  for  additional  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials,  requests  for  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  proposed  visits  to  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  and  the  like  be  cleared 
through  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  so  that  duplications  may 
be  minimized. 

'Alan  C.  Lloyd,  “Classroom  Orfranization 
for  Teaching  Elementary  Business  Training,” 
liutiinesa  Education  World,  November,  1947, 
H.  172. 
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Student  participation  in  commit¬ 
tee  work  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  but  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  wholehearted  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  students  of  the  worth 
of  the  committee  procedure.  They 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  the  method,  to 
point  out  its  weaknesses  as  well  as 
its  strengths.  They  may  be  led  to 
see  that,  in  out-of-school  activities 
and  in  social  and  business  contacts, 
the  ability  to  analyze  a  problem,  to 
decide  on  a  method  of  investigation, 
to  gather  data,  to  summarize  find¬ 
ings,  to  reach  conclusions  and  to 
present  them  convincingly  to  others 
is  continuously  needed. 

Students  may  further  discover 
that  most  of  these  activities  must 
be  carried  on  with  other  people;  so, 
learning  to  work  together  is  ad¬ 
vantageous.  If  students  think  of 
committee  assignments  as  burdens 
added  to  their  other  school  require¬ 
ments,  they  must  be  led  to  see  that, 
under  proper  committee  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  work  and  study  are  shared, 
not  extended. 

Committee  Membership 

The  way  in  which  committee 
memberships  are  assigned  will  in¬ 
fluence  the  participation  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Criteria  should  be  set  up  by 
the  class,  and  appointments  should 
be  based  upK)n  them.  Students 
should  discuss  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  a  committee  and  the 
qualifications  needed  by  them.  They 
should  discuss,  in  addition,  the  needs 
of  students  to  extend  their  interests, 
their  skills,  their  capabilities. 

If,  for  example,  the  class  should 
decide  that  George,  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  and  who  is  interested  in 
operating  projectors,  should  be 
placed  on  the  Classroom  Committee 
and  kept  there  all  year,  they  would 
have  met  the  first  criterion  (quali¬ 
fication)  but  not  the  second.  George 
should  teach  other  members  of  the 
class  to  operate  the  projectors,  thus 
sharing  his  knowledge  and  freeing 
his  own  time  for  new  experiences. 

The  criteria  for  committee  assign¬ 
ments  should  be  (1)  interest,  (2) 
ability  to  do  the  work,  and  (3)  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth. 

Committee  memberships  should 
be  rotated,  so  that  each  member  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  he 
is  interested  in  doing  and  can  do 
well,  so  that  he  can  teach  others, 
and  so  that  he  can  extend  his  own 
interests  and  abilities  by  learning 
from  others.  Rotating  memberships 
should  be  so  planned  that  experi¬ 
enced  members  will  outnumber  new 


Note  to  New  Readers 

The  accompanying  article  is  the 
twentieth  in  a  series  that  began 
in  October,  1947.  The  series  pro¬ 
vides  teaching  materials  and 
methods  for  use  in  elementary 
business  classes  where  emphasis 
is  on  learning  through  activities 
rather  than  through  recitation. 

The  expression  “Q-SAGO”  is 
derived  from  the  unique  five- 
column  form  used  by  the  teacher 
in  planning  a  new  unit.  The  ini¬ 
tial  letters  of  the  headings  of  the 
five  columns — Questions,  Subject 
matter,  Activities,  Goals,  and  Ob¬ 
jectives  —  together  spell  “Q- 
SAGO.” 

Each  article  in  the  series,  like 
the  accompanying  one,  contains 
suggestions  of  value  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  whether  or  not  they  are  using 
the  full  methodology  of  the  “Q- 
SAGO  Pattern.” 


members,  in  order  that  continuity 
may  be  maintained  and  that  new 
members,  while  bringing  fresh  ideas, 
can  learn  the  procedural  details 
from  experienced  members.  Every 
student  in  the  class  should  have  his 
turn  at  the  less  glamorous  assign¬ 
ments  as  well  as  at  the  more  coveted. 

Every  committee  member,  wheth¬ 
er  of  a  standing  or  a  project  com¬ 
mittee,  should  understand  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  committee  and 
should  share  in  planning  its  work. 
Only  in  this  way  will  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  be  felt. 

That  some  members  of  the  class 
will  fail  at  times  to  meet  their  ob¬ 
ligations  will  be  evidence  of  need  for 
guidance  in  knowing  how  to  attack 
problems,  how  to  plan,  how  to  bud¬ 
get  time,  how  to  find,  analyze,  evalu¬ 
ate,  and  report  data,  or  how  to  work 
with  others.  The  teacher,  freed  from 
conducting  daily  class  recitations, 
will  have  both  time  and  opportunity 
to  observe  students  at  work  and  to 
give  assistance  where  needed. 

Student  Recognition 

The  recognition  received  by  the 
students  for  their  work  will  influ¬ 
ence  their  participation  in  commit¬ 
tee  work.  Just  as  committee  mem¬ 
berships  should  be  rotated,  so  should 
committee  chairmanships,  for  these 
have  prestige  value.  Many  students 
have  leadership  qualities  which  are 
little  suspected  until  responsibilities 
are  given  them. 

Recognition  can  be  given,  too,  by 
a  word  of  praise  for  a  job  well  done; 
and  that  commendation  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  when  it  comes 


from  the  classmates  of  the  timid  or 
reluctant  student.  If  the  students  ac¬ 
cept  need  for  student  growth  as  one 
criterion  for  committee  membership 
and  if  they  learn  to  evaluate  kindly 
the  contributions  of  members,  im¬ 
provements  will  be  noted  and  com-  ■ 
mented  upon.  ; 

Recognition  for  work  well  done  I 
or  for  improvement,  will  add  to  the  ^ 
security  of  the  students  —  security 
that  may  not  be  felt  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  when  they  are  first 
divorced  from  the  daily  textbook  \ 
assignments.  Security  can  be  in-  i 
creased  by  daily  or  frequent  progress 
reports  within  the  committees  and 
to  the  class.  If,  as  may  happen,  one 
committee’s  work  proves  more  ex¬ 
tensive  or  more  difficult  than  was 
anticipated,  members  may  need  to  * 
be  shifted  from  one  committee  to  ' 
another  in  a  session  of  the  whole  | 
class.  In  the  classroom,  too,  revalua-  ) 
tion  of  the  job  to  be  done,  revision  | 
of  the  plans,  and  discussion  of  rea-  ^ 
sons  why  original  planning  was  in-  ' 
adequate  will  help  in  planning  more  ' 
adequately  for  future  units.  ^ 

Problem  Students  ' 

Especial  benefits  may  be  gained 
from  co-operative  work  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  habitually  worked 
alone.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher, 
by  skillful  guidance,  to  get  this  stu¬ 
dent  appointed  to  a  job  in  which  he 
must  work  co-operatively  with  one  J 
other  student  of  comparable  ability. 
As  he  gains  confidence  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  co-operative  work  and 
the  ability  to  work  with  others,  the 
number  of  students  with  whom  he 
works  may  be  increased.  { 

Nearly  every  class  has  a  prima  t 
donna  (not  necessarily  feminine),  1 
who,  unless  given  the  spotlight,  does  * 
not  want  to  work  at  all.  If  the  class 
believes  that  every  member  should 
learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  jobs  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  common  purpose  of 
the  group,  it  will  probably  discipline  j 
the  unco-operative  member.  In  one 
general  business  class,  one  of  the 
boys  was  assigned  the  honor  of 
printing  the  summarizing  chart  be¬ 
cause  “he  can  do  it  better  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us.”  But  Dan  decided 
to  discard  the  summary  developed 
by  the  class  and  use  his  own.  They 
argued;  he  was  adamant.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  less  skillful  members  of  the 
class  made  the  chart;  and  Dan  dis¬ 
covered  early  in  his  high  school 
years  that  no  one  is  indispensable. 

Adolescents  often  have  prejudices 
that  interfere  with  smooth  commit¬ 
tee  work.  In  a  ninth-grade  class,  the 
boys,  who  were  in  the  minority,  re¬ 
fused  to  work  on  committees  with 
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girls.  The  teacher,  recognizing  the 
need  for  time,  suggested  that  the 
boys  be  allowed  to  work  together 
on  a  certain  assignment  that  she 
knew  re<Tuired  less  time  than  the 
others.  As  work  progressed,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  each  committee  of  girls 
had  a  job  which  only  a  boy  could  do. 
Building  up  male  ego  broke  down 
male  reserve. 

If  minority  group  prejudices  are 
evident  in  the  class,  skillful  han¬ 
dling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may 
smooth  the  way  for  co-operative 
work.  When  one  class  broke  into 
committees  to  study  the  occupations 
in  which  they  were  interested,  Min¬ 
nie  sat  alone.  Since  the  groupings 
were  along  interest  lines,  it  was  not 
immediately  apparent  that  she  be¬ 
longed  with  a  group.  The  teacher, 
on  making  the  discovery,  escorted 
Minnie  to  the  group,  asked  the  other 
girls  to  bring  her  up  to  date  on  what 
they  had  done,  and  asked  Minnie  to 
tell  the  others  what  she  had  learned 
from  her  independent  study.  Minnie, 
insecure  because  of  her  minority  po¬ 
sition,  became  a  working  member 
of  the  group. 

Informal  chats  between  the  teach¬ 
er  and  individual  students  are  often 
sufficient  to  help  them  see  that  they, 
as  well  as  other  class  members,  have 
contributions  to  make  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  making  them.  Growth, 
not  perfection,  should  be  stressed. 
Recognition  of  personal  weaknesses 
by  individual  students,  followed  at 
frequent  intervals  by  evaluation  of 
their  own  progress,  will  produce 
satisfaction  and  the  desire  for  con¬ 
tinued  growth. 

Idle  Hands 

When  all  students  are  working  full 
tilt  on  their  committee  assignments, 
few  problems  of  discipline  arise  in 
a  class  engaged  in  studying  a  unit 
of  real  interest  to  them.  As  jobs  are 
completed,  when  some  committee  re¬ 
ports  have  been  made,  some  students 
may  become  idle  and  mischievous. 
If  all  students  develop  individual  in¬ 
terests  in  the  unit  and  welcome  time 
to  pursue  them,  no  problems  will 
arise. 

But  for  emergencies,  the  teacher 
should  have  in  reserve  a  number  of 
suggestions  which  can  be  made.  For 
example,  those  who  have  completed 
their  committee  assignments  may: 

1.  Offer  services  to  another  com¬ 
mittee  whose  work  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  Every  student  should  feel 
responsible  for  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  unit  of  work,  not  just 
for  his  committee’s  assignment. 

2.  Read  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  illustrations  and  examples  of  the 


unit  being  studied.  Contribution  can 
be  made  to  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tee,  or  special  displays  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

3.  Investigate  textbooks  in  other 
subjects  to  see  whether  they  mention 
the  unit  being  studied,  and  if  so,  what 
is  emphasized.  The  less  the  subjects  or 
areas  in  school  are  isolated  in  the 
minds  of  the  students,  the  moj  e  likely 
they  are  to  contribute  to  their  every¬ 
day  living. 

4.  Continue  reading  and  investigat¬ 
ing,  to  test  the  conclusions  reached. 
This  may  sometimes  raise  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  finali¬ 
ty  of  the  conclusions. 

5.  Talk  with  people  to  learn  their 
opinions  on  the  questions  involved, 
and  analyze  these  opinions  for  biases. 
Tact  and  courtesy  in  handling  such 
situations  must  be  developed, 

6.  Consider  methods  of  summariz¬ 
ing  the  unit,  such  suggestions  to  be 
offered  to  the  class  for  consideration 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

7.  Follow  leads  to  new  units  of 
work  growing  out  of  this  unit.  If  in¬ 
vestigation  shows  such  units  to  be 
feasible,  the  suggestions  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  class  for  consideration. 

8.  Offer  services  to  one  of  the  stand- 
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Denton,  Texas 

Current  textbooks  on  business  let¬ 
ter  writing  contain  many  excellent 
problem  situations  illustrating  a 
wide  range  of  activities.  These  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  designed  for  use  in 
class  and  for  home  assignments.  In 
teaching  effectiveness  in  business 
letter  writing,  however,  I  find  that 
students  frequently  have  difficulty 
in  realizing  that  textbook  problems 
represent  real  business  transactions. 

Instead  of  visualizing  the  reader 
of  their  exercise  letters  as  a  living, 
moving,  thinking  human  being,  they 
look  upon  him  simply  as  a  dummy — 
a  stuffed  shirt  whose  feelings,  emo¬ 
tions,  and  intelligence  are  nonexist¬ 
ent.  Furthermore,  since  their  letters 
go  each  time  to  the  same  reader  (the 
instructor),  the  aim  of  students  is  to 
impress  this  one  individual.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  exhibit  rather  per¬ 
functory  interest  in  preparing  the 
assignments;  and  they  do  not  exert 
their  mental  powers  to  any  great 


ing  committees  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  preparing  materials  for  in¬ 
troduction  of  following  units. 

9.  Develop  individual  interests  re¬ 
lated  to  the  unit  of  work,  which  may 
be  shared  with  the  class  members  by 
means  of  exhibits,  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
plays,  scrapbooks,  original  drawings, 
or  some  other  means.  If  the  teacher 
has  noticed  indications  of  special  in¬ 
terests,  a  few  questions  directed  to 
the  student  may  revive  the  interest. 

10.  Consult,  with  the  teacher,  their 
personal  folders  in  order  to  review 
notations  showing  need  for  improve¬ 
ment.  If  weaknesses  in  personality 
traits  are  noted,  activities  should  be 
chosen  (perhaps  from  others  suggest¬ 
ed  here)  that  will  place  the  students 
in  position  where  they  may  practice 
the  personal  skills  needed.  If  weak¬ 
nesses  are  in  such  skills  as  writing, 
reading,  spelling,  speaking,  or  arith¬ 
metic,  appropriate  exercises  should  be 
selected. 

Experience  has  shown  that  stu¬ 
dents  usually  work  harder,  learn 
more,  and  have  more  fun  when  they 
have  a  share  in  choosing  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  work  to  be  done  and  are 
encouraged  to  work  together. 


degree  in  order  to  produce,  by 
means  of  well-chosen  words  and  ap¬ 
peals,  courteous,  salable  letters. 

For  example,  the  letters  contain 
such  incoherent,  misleading  state¬ 
ments  as  these: 

“I  make  it  your  duty  to  impart 
what  we  have  here  for  you.” 

“Your  account  is  now  $  —  includ¬ 
ing  taxes.” 

The  students  know  that  no  actual 
money  is  involved  in  these  problem 
letters;  hence  they  halfheartedly 
proofread  them  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  acceptable  to  the  reader — 
accurate  with  respect  to  inside 
address,  signature,  enclosures,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  grammatical  constructions. 
They  excuse  themselves  for  this  at¬ 
titude  on  the  ground  that  there  will 
be  no  reply;  the  instructor  will 
check  the  letters  in  order  to  have 
some  information  on  which  to  base 
a  grade.  The  letters  contain  inex¬ 
cusable  inaccuracies,  errors,  and 
unintelligible  statements. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  of 
training  the  students  to  recognize 


Postage  Stamps  Pay 


Here’s  a  recipe  for  getting  genuine  enthusiasm  in 
your  lessons  on  business  letter  writing:  Provide 
postage  stamps  with  every  letter-writing  assignment.  Try  it.  You’ll  find, 
as  Miss  Robinson  has,  that  the  stamps  stimulate — 
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the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with 
real  life  situations;  that  every  letter 
they  write  must  be  an  acceptable 
solution  to  an  actual  business  prob¬ 
lem;  that  it  is  going  in  the  mail  to 
a  living  individual. 

How  to  accomplish  this?  If  we  can 
get  students  to  compose  letters,  put 
them  in  stamped  addressed  enve¬ 
lopes,  and  mail  them  to  actual  peo¬ 
ple,  they  take  correspondence  study 
more  seriously.  At  least,  experimen¬ 
tation  with  collegiate  students  has 
proved  the  point;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  tieing  the  course 
to  the  real-life  interests  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  just  as  effective  in 
business  colleges  and  in  high  schools. 

Encouraging  Writing 

This  is  how  any  teacher  can  make 
letter  composition  thoughtful:  En¬ 
courage  students  to  write  to  real 
people,  to  business  firms,  to  asso¬ 
ciates.  Young  people  enjoy  writing 
to  people  and  receiving  letters,  es¬ 
pecially  those  letters  that  come  in 
large  envelopes  with  imposing  let¬ 
terheads  and  important  signatures. 
The  assignments  for  these  real-life 
letter  problems  divide  themselves 
logically  into  two  parts. 

1.  For  the  first  half  of  the  assign¬ 
ment,  the  students  write  what  they 
consider  correct,  clear,  courteous 
letters,  complete  with  signature, 
stamped  addressed  envelopes,  ready 
for  folding  and  for  mailing.  The 
correspondence  supervisor  (instruc¬ 
tor)  checks  carefully  the  corre¬ 


spondence  and  promptly  passes  for 
mailing  those  letters  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  effective  business 
letters.  Students  file  carbon  copies 
of  the  mailed  letters. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  is  concerned  with  the  response 
that  the  reader  gives  to  the  action 
requested  by  the  student’s  letter. 
After  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
if  the  student  does  not  receive  a 
reply,  we  consider  that  his  letter  has 
failed.  We  conclude  that  it  has  gone 
in  the  wastebasket — not  because  the 
reader  is  at  fault,  but  because  the 
letter  in  some  way  failed  to  inspire 
the  reader  to  action.  In  other  words, 
we  subscribe  to  the  policy  that  “the 
customer  is  always  right.”  In  order 
to  meet  his  production  goals,  the 
student  must  then  write  an  entirely 
new  letter  to  another  party. 

Studying  the  Replies 

When  the  students  receive  the 
replies,  they  attach  them  to  the 
carbon  copies  that  they  have  re¬ 
tained;  and,  on  designated  days, 
they  bring  them  to  class  for  discus¬ 
sion.  These  class  comments  bring 
out:  (1)  the  attitude  of  the  reader 
in  performing  the  requested  action; 
(2)  the  psychology  of  dealing  with 
people  displayed  by  the  student 
writer;  (3)  the  tone  of  the  letter; 
(4)  the  layout,  placement,  and  othei 
mechanical  features;  and  (5)  in¬ 
formation  about  business  routines, 
practices,  and  procedures. 

In  these  class  discussions,  I  stress 


the  good  features  of  the  actual  busi- 
ness  letters  that  the  students  havt 
received.  Naturally,  I  encouragt 
them  to  suggest  improvements  in 
typing,  placement,  word  choice, 
sentence  structure,  tone,  and  related  i 
matters.  My  threefold  purpose  in  I 
these  class  periods  is:  (1)  to  train 
the  students  to  recognize  effective 
business  writing;  (2)  to  drill  them 
in  the  principles  on  which  this 
effectiveness  is  built;  and  (3)  to  help  j 
them  develop  their  ability  to  pro-  j 
duce  effective  letters.  During  these  / 
class  discussions,  students  who  have 
had  on-the-job  training  in  various 
business  establishments  make  help¬ 
ful  remarks  concerning  actual  day- 
to-day  problems  that  confront  the 
writer  in  his  production  of  effective 
letters.  I 

Building  Systematically  j 

I  begin  these  actual  mailings  with 
easy  letters:  (1)  inquiries  about  t 
anything  in  which  the  students  are 
personally  interested,  and  (2)  good-  , 
will  letters.  There  are  numerous  ■ 
goods  and  services  about  which  stu- 
dents  desire  to  know  but  for  which 
they  have  found  little  time  to  make 
inquiry.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  that 
information  and  to  get  a  grade  for  ' 
doing  it.  I 

Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  build-  ‘ 
ing  good  will,  students  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  send  “flowers  to  the 
living” — their  former  employers  and 
business  associates.  These  easy-to- 
write  letters  get  the  students  in  an 
enthusiastic  frame  of  mind  toward 
the  study  of  letter  writing,  for  they 
are  writing  about  things  in  which  , 
they  are  interested  and  to  real  peo-  _ 
pie  from  whom  they  expect  replies. 
While  they  are  writing  these  easy-  ! 
letter  types,  we  make  a  hurried  - 
review  of  principles  of  typing,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  composition;  and  we  em¬ 
phasize  these  points  in  these  early  | 
mailings.  ^ 

Since  the  percentage  of  replies  re-  > 
ceived  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  = 
on  the  individual  efforts,  students  _ 
strive  to  get  action  from  their  let¬ 
ters.  Ordinarily,  they  receive  their 
replies  promptly.  The  responses  . 
may  be  from  a  top  executive  and 
quite  long.  | 

One  girl  who  has  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  mechanical  banks  saw  an 
interesting  collection  of  these  banks 
in  the  window  of  a  large  city  bank,  i 
She  was  eager  to  know  about  them; 
she  made  inquiry  by  letter.  Even 
though  she  had  not  directed  the  let¬ 
ter  to  the  president  of  the  bank,  he 
wrote  her  an  interesting  two-page 
letter,  giving  detailed  information 


"Th*  pupils  hav*  no  more  interest  in  Holloway  since  we  got  these  new  business  machines. 
Maybe  he  could  teach  a  letter-writing  course  ...  7“ 
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about  the  collection  and  extending 
to  her  a  personal  invitation  to  see  it. 

I  must  add  that  students  show  keen 
disappointment  if  they  receive  form- 
letter  replies. 

We  progress  rapidly  from  the  easy- 
letter  types  to  the  more  difficult 
problems  dealing  with  claims,  col¬ 
lections,  applications,  and  adjust¬ 
ments.  Each  student  has  his  indi¬ 
vidual  problems:  (1)  applications 
for  employment  during  holidays  and 
summer  vacation,  while  in  college 
and  after  graduation;  (2)  commit¬ 
tee  appointments,  reports,  and  other 
campus  activities;  (3)  credit  privi¬ 
lege,  credit  information,  and  over¬ 
due  bills;  (4)  complaints;  and  (5) 
adjustments.  Typical  situations  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

A  student  postponed  for  five 
weeks  the  acceptance  of  a  position. 
How  to  write  the  letter  of  accept¬ 
ance  after  these  weeks  of  seeming 
indifference? 

A  student  failed  to  receive  the 
belt  to  an  expensive  raincoat  that 
came  to  her  through  the  mail. 

An  older  student  had  a  misunder¬ 
standing  with  her  former  employer. 
It  was  necessary  for  her  to  restore 
business  relationships  with  him  by 
means  of  a  letter. 

When  we  take  up  these  more  per¬ 
sonal  business  situations,  I  shift 
the  emphasis  and  work  for  a  friend¬ 
ly,  personal,  courteous,  helpful  tone 
through  improvements  in  choice  of 
words,  sentence  structure,  emphatic 
positions,  and  variety.  These  letters 
call  for  personal  conferences;  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  give  individual  help.  At 
the  conference  period  we  analyze 
the  problem,  seek  to  clarify  the 
puzzling  points,  and  arrive  at  an 
effective  solution. 

Challenging  the  Group 

Occasionally,  I  submit  a  problem 
to  the  entire  class  for  discussion  and 
solution.  For  example,  the  students 
write  a  sales  letter  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  are  prospective  students 
of  the  college.  Each  member  of 
the  class  submits  his  tentative  draft 
of  the  letter.  We  read  them  aloud, 
discuss  them,  and  make  revisions 
before  they  write  the  final  letter. 
In  this  way  students  listen  to  their 
own  writing  and  compare  their  let¬ 
ter  products  with  those  of  other 
members  of  the  class.  This  class- 
work  encourages  them  to  analyze 
carefully  the  various  angles  of  a 
problem  and  to  make  constructive 
criticisms  of  their  own  compositions 
before  they  present  them  for  mail¬ 
ing. 

Since  I  build  the  work  of  *  the 
course  around  the  idea  of  individual 


And  Now,  Doctors 

The  recommendation  that  teachers 
should  learn  typing  is  a  familiar  one; 
but  here  is  a  new  recommendation 
coming  from  England: 

Judge  Tudor  Rees,  examining  a 
medical  certificate  in  Brentford  Coun¬ 
ty  Court,  is  reported  as  saying,  “I 
think  the  minister  of  health  ought  to 
order  every  doctor  to  have  typewrit¬ 
ing  lessons  so  he  can  type  his  cer¬ 
tificates.  This  one  looks  as  though  a 
sparrow  has  walked  over  it.  Not  a 
single  word,  not  even  the  signature, 
can  be  read.” 


student  development  in  solving 
business  problems  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  correct,  clear,  friendly,  posi¬ 
tive  letters,  I  strive  to  make  each 
student  his  own  best  critic.  To  this 
end  I  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  useful  tools  for  measuring 
and  testing  the  effectiveness  of  their 
letters.  These  tests  include: 

1.  A  check  for  worn-out,  hack¬ 
neyed,  stock  expressions. 

2.  A  careful  choosing  of  words 
in  order  to  eliminate  negative,  in¬ 
definite,  and  defeatist  expressions. 

3.  A  continuous  drive  to  write  in 
the  active  voice. 

4.  A  message  written  with  happy 
words  and  containing  a  minimum  of 
disappointment,  gloom,  and  delay. 

5.  The  you-to-me  attitude — the 
Golden  Rule. 

Is  it  difficult  to  get  students  to 
apply  these  tests?  No.  They  apply 
them  enthusiastically  and  seriously, 
because  they  are  writing  to  real 
people  about  actual  problems  that 
concern  them  and  their  daily  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  Since  these  let¬ 
ters  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
students,  they  draw  on  every  re¬ 
source  at  their  command  in  order  to 
obtain  effective  solutions.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  their  time,  effort, 
stamps,  stationery  has  a  specific  end 
in  view.  From  their  own  efforts 
they  experience  tangible  results. 
They  taste  business  success  and  de¬ 
feat.  From  week  to  week  they  make 
comparisons  of  their  responses  and 
measure  their  own  progress.  The 
collection  of  business-letter  solu¬ 
tions  is  concrete  evidence  to  them  of 
what  business  actually  requires  in 
the  matters  of  layout,  choice  of 
words,  and  tone. 

Students  realize  that,  when  they 
go  on  the  job,  they,  too,  will  be 
writing  these  letters  and  that  their 
work  will  play  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  success  of  the 
business  organization. 

In  other  words,  they  realize  that 
every  business  situation  giving  rise 


to  a  letter  finds  the  reader  and  the 
writer  thus: 


Through  skillful  typing,  word  usage, 
psychological  appeals,  and  other  de¬ 
vices,  the  successful  business  cor¬ 
respondent  produces  effective  letters 
that  bring  the  writer  and  the  reader 
to  this  position: 


walking  along  together  in  agree¬ 
ment. 

Evaluating  the  Program 

Is  the  work  fruitful?  Well,  the 
objectives  of  the  course  are  to:  (1) 
give  the  students  sureness  in  the 
use  of  basic  tools — words;  (2)  de¬ 
velop  their  powers  of  analysis  and 
judgment;  (3)  increase  their  under¬ 
standing  of  people — how  they  act, 
why  they  act  as  they  do,  and  how 
to  obtain  their  favorable  responses; 
(4)  broaden  and  acquaint  them  with 
business  procedures,  principles,  and 
policies;  (5)  establish  in  their  minds 
the  principles  underlying  effective 
letters  and  give  them  sufficient  prac¬ 
tice  in  applying  these  principles  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  produce 
effective  business  letters;  and  (6) 
instill  in  them  a  positive,  friendly, 
understanding  attitude  toward  life 
and  its  complexities. 

By  centering  letter  problems  on 
the  real-life  interests  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  instructor  of  business- 
letter  writing  may  rightfully  claim 
a  measure  of  success  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives.  Every 
business  problem  relates  directly 
in  some  way  to  these  specific  objec¬ 
tives.  Obviously,  some  students  de¬ 
velop  their  abilities  to  produce  effec¬ 
tive  letters  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  others.  In  formulating  their 
letters,  however,  the  majority  of 
the  students  give  earnest  thought 
to  acceptable  approaches,  appeals, 
emphasis,  word  choice,  and  me¬ 
chanics.  They  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  each  of  these  qualities  has 
in  producing  effective  solutions  and 
that  throughout  their  lives  they  will 
have  opportunities  to  take  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  effective  letter  writing  that 
they  have  learned,  apply  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  specific  problems  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  produce  salable  letters.  By 
the  end  of  the  semester,  they  attack 
their  problems  with  confidence  and 
produce  accurately  typed,  beauti¬ 
fully  framed,  grammatically  cor¬ 
rect,  courteous  letters. 

The  task  is  gigantic;  and  many 
times  I  fall  far  short  of  the  goal  I 
set  for  my  classes.  Nevertheless,  the 
rewards  are  well  worth  the  efforts! 
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COncaRESSIOKAL  IIATHE— DICTATED  AT  140  W.P.M.  FOR  3  1/2  MKDTES 
MADONMA  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


STODEITIS 

I.Q. 

(Ctis  Higher 
Form.  A) 

1  miscHiPTroN 

TYPING 

Tine  to 
Transcribe 

Errors 

W.P.M.  on  Ten- 
Minute  Timing 
(Net  Words) 

Student  1 

87 

23  Min. 

8 

65 

Stxident  2 

88 

25  Min. 

11 

65 

Student  3 

94 

18  lUn. 

6 

83 

Student  4 

94 

27  Min. 

14 

68 

Student  5 

96 

19  Ilin. 

6 

74 

Student  6 

99 

19  Min. 

9 

76 

Student  7 

100 

17  Min. 

3 

79 

Student-  8 

100 

28  Min. 

13 

72 

Student  9 

101 

16  Min. 

3 

81 

Student  10 

101 

22  Min. 

6 

73 

Student  11 

104 

23  Min. 

2 

70 

Student  12 

104 

23  Min. 

8 

90 

Student  13 

106 

24  Min. 

11 

68 

Student  14 

107 

17  I'Hn. 

4 

74 

Student  15 

107 

20  Min. 

7 

77 

Stvident  16 

107 

'22  Min. 

6 

75 

Student  17 

107 

24  Min. 

11 

69 

Student  18 

108 

25  Min. 

8 

66 

Student  19 

no 

23  Min. 

9 

69 

Student  20 

no 

28  Min. 

21 

66 

Student  21 

ni 

18  Min. 

4 

68 

Student  22 

111 

24  Min. 

9 

92 

Student  23 

112 

18  Min. 

3 

70 

Student  24 

113 

21  Mn. 

6 

95 

Student  25 

114 

25  Min. 

10 

74 

Student  26 

116 

21  Miin. 

4 

77 

Student  27 

117 

18  Min. 

7 

69 

Student  28 

117 

30  Min. 

24 

i 

68 

L. 

Achi©V©m©nt  Plus  A-hove  is  the  record  of  28  transcription  students  in 

the  author’s  class.  Note  that  students  of  lower  mental 
ability  equalled  or  surpassed  achievement  of  ^‘brighter"  classmates.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  discussion  begun  here  last  month,  Sister  gives  more  details 
about  her  methods  of  teaching — 


Transcription  (or  the 

SISTER  M.  THERESE,  O.S.F. 

Madonna  High  School 
Aurora,  Illinois 

The  accompanying  table  indicates 
that  I  had  twenty-eight  students  in 
one  shorthand  class.  The  lowest- 
I.Q,  student  did  as  well  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  test  as  the  students  with 
an  LQ.  of  110,  111,  114,  or  117.  If 
you  glance  at  the  table,  you  will 
notice  that  she  completed  the  tran¬ 
scription  in  23  minutes  with  eight 
errors.  The  student  with  an  I.Q.  of 
101  completed  the  transcription  test, 
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Low  I.  Q.  (II) 

which  was  dictated  at  140  w.p.m., 
in  16  minutes  with  only  three  errors. 
Her  speed  in  typing  was  above  av¬ 
erage,  and  she  was  the  best  short¬ 
hand  student  in  the  class.  Likewise 
the  student  with  an  I.Q.  of  94  com¬ 
pleted  the  test  in  18  minutes  with 
six  errors,  and  she  had  a  speed  in 
typing  of  83  w.p.m. 

This  chart  represents  actual  data 
on  a  representative  shorthand  class 
graduated  last  June  [1948].  It  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  a  low  I.Q.  does  not 
necessarily  spell  low  achievement 
in  typing  and  shorthand. 


Typing  Techniques 

In  our  typing  course  at  Madonna 
we — just  as  most  typing  teachers—  • 
stress  techniques,  rhythm,  speed,  and  : 
accuracy.  If  a  teacher  wants  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  high  production 
speed,  plus  accuracy,  he  must  stress 
good  operating  techniques.  From 
the  start  we  do  all  we  can  to  create  ; 
a  strong  desire  for  proper  technique  ! 
every  day.  High  accuracy  can  come  j 
only  through  good  techniques.  * 

We  vary  our  emphases  on  tech-  j 
niques.  One  week  we  stress  keeping 
eyes  continually  on  the  copy.  An¬ 
other  week  we  work  for  quick,  skill¬ 
ful  carriage-throw;  a  third  week,  for  ' 
concentration.  From  the  outset  stu-  . 
dents  are  taught  the  technique  of 
stroking  the  keys.  Correct  stroking 
is  developed  only  through  demon¬ 
stration  and  drills.  I  demonstrate 
every  step  my  students  are  to  take. 

It  is  so  much  easier  and  so  beneficial 
to  the  student  to  see  a  word  written, 
hear  it  written,  and  then  actually 
write  it  with  the  instructor.  Words, 
sentences,  warmup  drills,  and  even 
short  paragraphs  may  be  written  in  ; 
this  manner.  ! 

We  also  emphasize  rhythm.  Rhythm  j 
makes  our  teaching  easier,  as  , 
it  helps  relieve  the  tension  and  , 
nervousness  that  blocks  fluency. 
Rhythm  does  much  for  the  self-con¬ 
scious  student.  We  use  only  practiced 
matter  for  rhythm  practice.  We  find 
that  the  use  of  rhythm  records  in¬ 
creases  speed.  The  gradually  ac-  , 
celerated  pace  of  the  music,  plus  , 
each  student’s  desire  to  keep  up  with  i 
the  other  members  of  the  class,  pro¬ 
vides  incentive  to  type  the  familiar 
combinations  of  letters  and  words  , 
at  faster  and  faster  rates  of  speed. 

We  always  devote  a  few  minutes  j 
at  the  beginning  of  the  typing  class  ; 
period  to  an  effective  warmup.  The  i 
purposes  of  this  procedure,  as  you 
know,  are  to  stimulate,  loosen  up, 
and  re-establish  full  control  of  the 
muscles  for  the  work  of  the  period 
and  to  recall  the  highest  stroking  | 
speed  and  rhythm  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  We  vary  our  warmup 
drills  from  the  Experts’  Rhythm 
Drill,  the  alphabet  backward  and 
forward,  to  alphabetic  sentences  and  : 
paragraphs  and  number  drills.  A  ; 
good  concentration  warmup  drill  is  ) 
the  figure-eight  drill,  which  we  re-  ! 
peat  for  one  line  without  spacing  * 
using  fingers  1  and  2,  fingers  2  and  3, 
and  fingers  3  and  4: 

i 
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Fingers  1  and  2:  fjdkrueifjdkvmc, 
Fingers  2  and  3:  dksleiwodkslc,x. 
Fingers  3  and  4:  sla;woqpsla;x.z/ 

Our  drills  are  short,  intensive,  and 
precise  in  objective.  We  start  with 
one-minute  tests  so  that  all  students 
have  a  chance  to  produce  errorless 
'  copy.  When  most  of  the  class  can 
write  without  error  for  one  minute, 
tests  are  lengthened  to  two  minutes, 
mounting  gradually  until  the  class 
can  eventually  take  perfect  ten-min- 
I  ute  tests. 

(  Our  objective  for  the  seniors  is 

I  '  65  or  more  words  a  minute,  and 

!  I  proficiency  in  performing  jobs  such 
as  centering  material  on  paper  and 
•  j  cards  of  different  sizes;  proofreading 

;  copy;  typing  letters  in  various  styles 

and  sizes;  addressing  envelopes;  set¬ 
ting  up  tabulations;  copying  from 
r  '  rough  drafts;  filling  in  blank  forms; 

-  I  and  typing  from  direct  dictation  to 

f  the  machine.  The  development  of 

?  skill  must  be  stimulated  and  it  can 

be — by  giving  the  students  a  definite 
e  goal  to  reach  and  by  encouraging  ex- 
I.  pert  accomplishment  above  these 

il  goals, 

i, 

f  Motivation 

n  The  most  important  challenge  con- 
n  fronting  an  instructor  in  a  skill 

subject  is  that  of  motivation.  Re- 
gardless  of  how  forceful  the  subject 
IS  matter  of  a  skill  subject,  a  great 

d  deal  of  effort  is  lost  unless  the  stu- 

y.  I  dent  can  be  stimulated  to  an  imme- 
1-  diate  and  desirable  interest  to  follow 
id  through.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  stim- 
id  ulation,  the  student  undertakes  the 

1-  work  at  hand  with  zest,  a  major  part 

c-  of  the  teaching  is  done, 

iis  At  Madonna  a  bulletin  board, 
th  stretching  the  entire  length  of  the 
0-  typing  room,  is  used  for  motivation, 
ar  Perfect  work  is  accorded  recognition 
ds  by  being  posted.  This  creates  a 

;d.  healthy  rivalry  and  a  desire  to  do 
es  I  extra  work.  Machines  are  being  used 
^ss  before  school  and  sometimes  after 
he  school. 

ou  For  speed  building,  we  have  var- 
ious  devices.  For  the  past  few  years, 
he  I  have  been  using  a  class  chart  to 
od  motivate  the  students  to  higher 

ng  >  typewriting  achievement.^  The  chart 
gst  i  stimulates  speed  and  accuracy.  We 
up  j  feel  that  one  reason  why  our  seniors 
im  I  become  speedy,  accurate  typists  is 
that  they  are  able  to  watch  the  prog- 
ud  j  ress  of  their  skill  by  means  of  the 
^  I  graphic  chart.  The  speeds  recorded 
jg  are  based  on  the  net  words  a  minute 
achieved  on  10-minute  timings.  We 
ing  Competent  Typists  materials 

J  2  and  scoring  plan  provided  by  The 

illustration  of  this  bulletin  board  was 
Bhown  on  papo  24.'*  of  last  month’s  B.E.W. 


Gregg  Writer.  I  highly  recommend 
such  devices  to  those  who  want  to 
stimulate  typing  students  to  greater 
effort  and  greater  pride  in  their 
achievement.  You  will  find  that  stu¬ 
dents  become  speed-and-accuracy 
conscious.  The  table  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  indicates  the  speed  the 
students  were  writing  at  the  end  of 
May. 

Checking  Papers 

We  try  to  modify  our  teaching 
methods  and  materials  to  meet  class 
needs  and  individual  needs.  One 
can  do  this  only  if  one  knows  the 
work  that  each  student  in  the  class 
is  producing.  We  check  and  grade 
our  students’  work  daily.  We  find 
that,  when  we  check  and  grade  the 
students  papers  daily,  the  students 
make  a  greater  effort  to  do  good 
work;  morever,  the  teacher  takes 
more  interest  in  teaching  when  she 
knows  the  daily  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  students.  We  praise  good 
work  whenever  possible.  From  the 
start  our  students  are  required  to  be 
critical  of  their  own  work;  they 
proofread  their  papers,  circling  all 
errors,  before  h  anding  in  their 
work. 

The  trick  in  typewriting  is  to  be 
able  to  produce  with  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  typed  copy  in  various  forms 
that  consistently  meet  the  standards 
of  skillful  performance.  Our  training 
in  typing  should  be  as  adjustable 
and  flexible  as  business.  It  has  to  be 
constantly  evaluated,  improved  and 
revised.  It  is  not  static.  It  is  dynamic. 

Transcription  Techniques 

The  transcription  class  affords  the 
opportunity  to  combine  the  skills 
acquired  in  the  shorthand  and  typing 
class.  Integration  of  these  skills  de¬ 
mands  careful  planning,  expert 
teaching. 

Our  transcription  class  at  Madon¬ 
na  is  organized  on  a  business-office 
pattern.  Class  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  office  fashion,  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  organization  of  management 
responsibilities.  The  work  is  carried 
out  on  a  basis  of  individual  instruc¬ 
tions;  the  teacher  is  here,  there,  and 
everywhere — giving  advice,  demon¬ 
strating,  encouraging,  but  letting  the 
students  do  the  actual  work.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  showing,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  helping  rather  than  on 
testing. 

In  teaching  our  learners  to  tran¬ 
scribe,  I  find  it  helpful  to  start  with 
simple  material  and  progress  to  the 
difficult.  In  the  early  lessons,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  correct  meth¬ 


od  of  reading  notes,  getting  the 
thought  of  the  dictation,  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammatical  correct¬ 
ness,  proofreading,  and  operating  the 
typewriter  correctly. 

In  the  beginning  the  students 
transcribe  letters  that  are  familiar 
to  them.  As  desirable  reading  and 
operating  techniques  become  set  and 
as  reasonable  transcribing  facility  is 
attained  by  the  student,  the  letter* 
become  more  difficult,  until  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  transcribing  as  they  would 
in  an  office — from  their  own  notes 
taken  from  dictation.  The  old  Latin 
proverb  '‘Festina  lente”  [“hasten 
slowly”],  should  be  adopted  by  the 
transcription  teacher.  Students 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  being 
required  to  handle  complex  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  are  ready  for  them. 

I  give  a  demonstration  of  correct 
technique  in  transcription.  The  dem¬ 
onstration  includes  the  actual  typing 
of  the  transcript  from  the  shorthand 
notes  in  order  to  show  the  even, 
continuous  typing  that  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  good  transcriber.  During 
this  demonstration  I  point  out  how 
the  good  transcriber  takes  care  of 
carbons  and  envelopes,  indicates 
that  the  letter  has  been  transcribed, 
and  cares  for  other  mechanical  de¬ 
tails. 

Here  are  a  few  steps  through 
which  the  student  progresses: 

1.  Our  first  step  is  to  have  the 
students  transcribe  something  that 
requires  as  little  skill  as  possible  and 
is  a  guarantee  of  success.  The  first 
five  or  six  attempts  are  transcribed 
from  accurate  shorthand  plates  that 
have  been  previously  read  in  class. 
Punctuation  marks  are  given;  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  deliberately  simple.  We 
use  Gregg  Dictation  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion  the  first  semester  in  our  short¬ 
hand  class,  and  we  correlate  that 
with  our  transcription  work.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  assignment  there 
is  a  transcription  exercise  in  which 
points  of  grammar  and  style  are 
discussed  in  simple  language.  These 
points  of  grammar  and  style  given 
in  each  lesson  pepper  the  first  letter 
of  that  assignment.  I  have  this  first 
letter  read  and  reread  in  class,  the 
points  of  punctuation  and  spelling 
being  discussed  until  every  student 
knows  the  letter  thoroughly.  Then 
I  explain  clearly  the  number  of 
spaces  down  from  the  top  of  the  page 
typing  should  begin,  the  point  on 
the  scale  at  which  to  start  the  date, 
and  the  proper  margin  stops  for  the 
rest  of  the  letter.  The  aim,  of  course, 
is  to  build  up  confidence.  There  are 
many  demons  of  fear  that  the  teach¬ 
er  must  put  to  rout  before  students 
can  produce  good  transcription. 
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2.  Next,  students  transcribe  from 
their  own  notes  that  they  have  writ¬ 
ten,  not  from  dictation,  but  from 
printed  copy.  Here  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  value  of  clear  and 
correct  outlines.  The  preparation  of 
carbon  copies  and  the  requirements 
of  mailable  copy  are  problems  in¬ 
troduced  at  this  time.  Students  are 
required  to  hand  in  only  mailable 
copies.  At  this  point  work  organiza¬ 
tion  is  stressed  also:  Students  are 
taught  to  handle  efficiently  their 
notebooks,  erasers,  carbon  paper, 
envelopes,  and  stationery. 

3.  Next,  students  transcribe  from 
notes  of  familiar  material  that  they 
have  taken  from  dictation.  Before 
the  students  take  the  dictation,  a 
preview  is  given. 

Previewing,  incidentally,  implies 
more  than  presenting  difficult  short¬ 
hand  outlines  on  the  blackboard. 
Our  previewing  is  inclusive  of  all 
those  skills  and  knowledges  essential 
to  a  mailable  transcript.  It  means  go¬ 
ing  over  the  entire  letter  or  article 
for  the  following  elements  of  tran¬ 
scription  skill:  English  and  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  punctuation, 
spelling  demons,  word  usage,  letter 
setup,  and  shorthand.  Preview  teach¬ 
ing  is  our  main  task.  Throughout 
the  course  everything  confusing  or 
new  to  the  student  is  previewed.  I 
find  that  the  majority  of  students 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  when 
the  presentation  is  in  the  form  of 
drill  with  the  entire  class  partici¬ 
pating. 

Our  letter  -  placement  scale  is 
placed  on  the  blackboard  for  the 
convenience  of  the  student.  For  a 
time  the  students  are  given  the 
number  of  words  in  each  letter  that 
is  to  be  transcribed,  and  they  use 
the  letter-placement  scale  to  deter¬ 
mine  margins.  Later  they  are  trained 
to  estimate,  from  the  amount  of 
space  required  by  their  shorthand 
notes,  how  much  space  the  transcript 
will  require. 

4.  By  this  time  students  are  ready 
to  transcribe  from  notes  taken  from 
dictation  of  unfamiliar  material.  At 
this  point  in  the  course,  the  students’ 
transcribing  techniques  are  fairly 
well  set.  They  are  able  to  read 
shorthand  for  transcription  correct¬ 
ly;  they  are  familiar  with  mailability 
requirements;  and  they  are  aware  of 
the  grammatical  problems  in  tran¬ 
scription.  We  explain  to  the  students 
that'  the  speed  of  transcription  is 
just  as  important  as  the  speed  of 
dictation.  At  this  time  guidance  is 
given  to  help  the  student  raise  her 
transcription  speed.  Emphasis  is 


placed  on  reading  a  little  ahead  of 
the  word  being  transcribed,  for  the 
good  transcriber  must  learn  to  read 
ahead  while  she  is  typing  what  she 
has  already  read.  If  this  procedure 
is  followed,  you  will  find  the  stu¬ 
dents  keeping  the  carriage  of  their 
typewriters  moving  steadily  because 
of  their  ability  to  type  one  word 
while  reading  another. 

The  transcription  of  notes  taken 
from  dictation  of  unfamiliar  mate¬ 
rial  continues  throughout  the  re¬ 
maining  lessons.  Additional  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  transcribing  from 
“cold”  notes,  transcribing  from  notes 
taken  at  “natural”  dictation  rates, 
and  transcribing  from  revised  dicta¬ 
tion  are  introduced  as  the  students 
are  ready  for  them.  The  purpose  of 
this  training  is  to  acquaint  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  office-type  transcription. 

Inspiration  is  a  powerful  aid  in 
teaching.  Many  times  the  low-I.Q. 


student  will  accomplish  wonders  be-  \ 
cause  he  has  been  highly  motivated  I 
by  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  One  can  * 
accomplish  much  through  encour¬ 
agement.  This  is  one  means  by  which  | 
I  help  the  low-I.Q.  student  attain 
his  objective.  I  try  to  keep  in  mind  * 
the  slogan,  “Real  teaching  means  ' 
helping,  not  testing.” 

In  addition,  create  and  maintain 
a  business  atmosphere  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  -  education  classroom.  Work 
turned  out  must  come  up  to  stand-  ^ 
ards  of  efficiency,  accuracy,  neat¬ 
ness,  and  other  earmarks  of  a  well- 
organized  business  firm.  Then,  too, 
use  all  the  demonstration  material 
available,  ranging  from  your  own 
demonstration  on,  through  charts, 
records,  and  films.  Good  transcrip¬ 
tion  students  are  not  born;  they  are 
made.  And  the  low  I.Q.  has  possibil¬ 
ities  in  this  field.  The  challenge  is 
yours. 


Tabulation  Simolified  recent  years  The  Gregg  Writer  magazine  has  . 

^  popularized  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  plan  tabu-  | 

lations,  one  that  eliminates  the  use  of  sketches  and  arithmetic.  The  new 
method  is  called  the  “backspace’*  method  because  the  placement  problem 
is  worked  out  simply  by  backspacing  instead  of  by  computing.  A  test  of  , 
the  new  method  has  been  completed  by  the  author  of  the  following  con-  j 
tribution,  who  finds —  j 


Tabulation  BacUspace 
Is  Faster,  Better 

KATHERINE  HUMPHREY 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

We  all  have  our  favorite  teaching 
plans.  Sometimes  we  teachers  must 
be  overwhelmed  by  conclusive  proof 
of  a  new,  better  procedure  before  we 
will  abandon  an  old  one  that  has 
proved  itself  to  be  at  least  trust¬ 
worthy. 

The  way  most  of  us  teach  tabula¬ 
tion  is  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing.  Our  textbooks  give  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  method  of  planning 
tabular  arrangement  known  as  the 
“diagram”  or  “sketch”  or  “bracket” 
method.  It’s  the  method  we  teachers 
first  learned.  We  trust  it. 

Along  comes  something  new — in 
this  case,  a  new  way  to  teach  the 
planning  of  tabulations — and  most 
of  us  wait  for  evidence  beyond  the 
mere  weight  of  logic.  The  purpose 
of  this  writing  is  to  report  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  experimentation,  and 
to  make  some  new  suggestions,  so 
that  teachers  will  feel  that  now  is 


Technique 


the  time  to  switch  to  the  backspace  ! 
technique  for  planning  tabulations.  ) 

Overview  of  Techniques 

In  general,  there  are  four  methods 
for  planning  tabulation  problems. 

The  Bracket  Method  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Teachers  know  it 
well.  The  students  draw  a  sketch 
of  the  column  arrangement,  count 
strokes,  write  the  strokes  into  the 
brackets,  add  and  divide  and  add 
across,  and  so  on,  until  eventually 
they  find  the  points  at  which  each 
column  in  the  table  should  begin. 

The  one  advantage  in  this  method 
is  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to  double  check 
the  accuracy  of  their  computation 
before  they  start  typing.  Its  dis¬ 
advantages  are  the  general  in¬ 
efficiency  involved,  the  time  lost,  the 
ease  of  omitting  steps,  the  com-  ; 
plexity  of  involved  computations. 

The  Judgment  Method  has  result¬ 
ed  from  rebellion  against  the  slow, 
inefficient  Bracket  Method,  and  is  in 
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SUMMARY  BREAKDOWN  FOR  BACKSPACE  METHOD  OF  TABULATION 


B 


Arbitrary  Determina¬ 
tion  of  Intercolumn 
Widths 


Margin  Points  Or  Line 
Length  Specified 


Margins  and  Inter¬ 
column  Widths  to 
Be  Even 


Step  1:  Make  Preliminary  Typewriter  Adjustments 


1.  Slide  margin  stops  to  ex¬ 
treme  ends  of  rail. 

2.  Clear  all  tab  stops. 

3.  Insert  paper. 

4.  Check  to  see  that  left  edge 
of  paper  is  at  zero  point. 

5.  Center  carriage. 


1.  Set  left  margin  for  line 
desired,  right  stop  at  end 
of  rail. 

«-Same 


1.  Slide  margin  stops  to  ex¬ 
treme  ends  of  rail. 


<-Same 


Step  2:  Determine  Strokes  in  Tabulation 


Depress  backspace  key 
once  for  each  2  spaces  in 
longest  item  in  column  1. 
(If  there  is  an  odd  stroke, 
count  it  with  first  stroke 
in  next  column.) 

Depress  backspace  key 
once  for  each  2  spaces  in 
longest  item  in  column  2. 
Similarly,  backspace  for 
longest  item  in  each  re¬ 
maining  column.  Ignore 
any  final  odd  stroke. 


-Same 


<-Same 


Step  3:  Determine  Width  of  Intercolumn  Blank 


1.  Decide  arbitrarily  to  use 
an  even  number  of  spaces 
— 4,  6,  8,  etc. — between 

columns;  or: 

a.  Estimate  number  strokes 
needed  to  spread  col¬ 
umns  sufficiently. 


1.  To  determine  number  of 
spaces  available  for  inter¬ 
columns,  continue  back¬ 
spacing  (counting  2,  4,  6, 
8,  etc.,  for  each  depression 
of  backspace  key)  until 
carriage  locks  at  margin. 
Highest  number  counted  is 
number  of  spaces  available. 

2.  Count  number  of  inter¬ 
column  blanks. 

3.  To  determine  number  of 
spaces  to  be  left  between 
columns,  divide  number  of 
strokes  available  by  num¬ 
ber  of  intercolumns  needed. 


1.  To  determine  number  of 
spaces  available  for  inter¬ 
column  and  marginal 
blanks,  read  number  on 
scale  at  point  the  printing 
indicator  rests,  then  mul¬ 
tiply  this  number  by  2. 

2.  Count  number  of  blank 
areas  including  margins 
and  intercolumn  spaces 
(will  be  1  more  than  num¬ 
ber  of  columns). 

3.  To  determine  number  of 
spaces  to  be  placed  in 
margins  and  between  col¬ 
umns,  divide  number  of 
spaces  available  by  num¬ 
ber  of  blank  areas. 


Step  4:  Determine  Left  Margin  and  Set  Stop 

1.  Backspace  once  for  each  2  1.  (Already  determined  in  1.  Set  left  margin  for  the 


strokes  desired  in  first 
intercolumn. 

2.  Backspace  once  for  each  2 
strokes  desired  in  second 
intercolumn.  Similarly, 
backspace  for  each  inter¬ 
column  blank. 

3.  When  backspacing  is  com¬ 
pleted  for  all  intercolumns, 
set  left  margin  stop  where 
printing  indicator  points. 


first  step.) 


width  determined  in  pre¬ 
ceding  step. 

2.  Leave  printing  indicator 
at  this  point. 


Step  5;  Set  Tab  Stops  for  Columns  Other  than  First 


1.  Strike  space  bar  once  for 
each  stroke  in  longest  item 
in  column  1,  starting  with 
printing  indicator  at  left 
margin. 

2.  Strike  space  bar  once  for 
each  stroke  in  first  inter¬ 
column  :  set  tab  stop  at 
point  reached. 

3.  Continue  similarly  to  set 
stops  for  remaining  col¬ 
umns. 


<-Same 


<-Same 


response  to  the  cry,  “Let  students  be 
trained  to  guess  at  tabulation.  No 
stenographer  ever  stops  to  figure  out 
a  placement  problem  exactly.” 

The  judgment  technique  may  be 
adequate  for  people  who  have  a  nice 


perception  plus  the  ability  to  gener¬ 
alize.  Most  students  do  not.  One 
must  type  a  tremendous  number  of 
tabulations  before  he  develops  an 
adequate  basis  for  good  guessing. 
And  even  experts  are  not  infallible. 


The  Thumb-Space  Method  (which 
is  the  one  used  in  the  classes  at  our 
school  until  last  year)  discards  the 
brackets  and,  in  effect,  uses  the 
space  bar  as  a  computing  aid.  The 
student  sets  the  carriage  at  zero.  He 
taps  the  space  bar  once  for  each 
stroke  in  the  column  of  the  tabula¬ 
tion  and  once  for  each  stroke  (previ¬ 
ously  determined  by  estimate)  in 
the  intercolumn  blanks.  This  opera¬ 
tion  gives  the  student,  when  he 
glances  at  the  point  where  the  print¬ 
ing  indicator  rests  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  line  length  needed  for 
the  table.  The  left  margin  is  set  for 
that  length  of  line,  and  the  column 
tab  stops  are  set  by  the  usual 
method. 

The  method  is  an  improvement 
over  the  Bracket  Method  in  that  it 
requires  no  “paper  plan”  and  calls 
for  fairly  direct  action  that  is  easy 
to  remember.  It  is  logical.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  method  are  that, 
at  the  time  the  margins  are  set,  the 
printing  indicator  is  not  positioned 
for  the  following  step.  Moreover, 
the  method  does  not  lend  itself  to 
adaptation  for  other  arrangement 
plans.  It  requires  a  predetermined 
“guessed”  intercolumn  blank;  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  to  the  situation 
where  margins  themselves  are  al¬ 
ready  determined  (as  in  the  body  of 
a  letter)  or  where  for  one  reason  or 
another  the  intercolumn  blanks  and 
outside  margins  should  be  equal. 

The  Backspace  Method,  the  new 
one,  is  the  ultimate  in  simplicity.  To 
find  the  point  for  the  setting  of  the 
left  margin,  the  student  backspaces 
from  the  center  of  the  paper  once 
for  each  two  strokes  in  the  longest 
item  in  each  column  and  for  each 
two  spaces  in  the  intercolumn 
blanks.  Stops  for  the  columns  are 
set  from  this  point  as  usual — ^by 
thumb  spacing  across  the  page.  The 
student  must  predetermine  his  in¬ 
tercolumn  widths. 

The  plan  has  the  great  advantage 
of  simplicity,  in  that  it  puts  to  use 
the  backspacing  technique  with 
which  students  are  already  familiar, 
and  in  that  every  step  not  only  leads 
logically  to  the  next  but  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  each  step  actually  places  the 
printing  indicator  in  the  proper  po¬ 
sition  without  any  backtracking. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the 
method,  as  originally  presented, 
was  that  no  provision  was  suggested 
for  adapting  the  procedure  to  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  margins  were  prede¬ 
termined  or  in  which  it  was  desired 
that  the  margins  and  intercolumn 
blanks  be  equal.  (Later  in  this 
article,  we  will  see  how  these  adap¬ 
tations  may  be  readily  achieved.) 
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Note:  The  Editor,  who  is  prejudiced, 
invites  attention  to  other  advantages: 
the  complete  elimination  of  arithmetic 
.  .  .  the  fact  that  the  method  can  be 
explained  in  a  single  class  period  .  .  . 
the  fact  that  it  is  applicable  to  any 
sized  sheet  of  paper — the  typist  needs 
only  to  know  the  center  point  of  the 
paper  .  .  .  and  that,  so  far  as  predeter¬ 
mining  the  width  of  the  intercolumn 
is  concerned,  the  option  of  using  a 
normal  eye  span  width  (5  or  6  spaces) 
is  just  as  defensible  as  the  option  of 
equating  margins  with  intercolumns 
or  the  option  of  predetermining  mar¬ 
gins.— A.C.L.^ 

Summary.  Which  of  the  four 
methods,  we  at  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  wondered,  is  truly  the  best? 
Our  criteria:  simplicity,  uniformity, 
and  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  tabu¬ 
lation  problems. 

Our  Experimentation 

Although  the  advantages  of  the 
Backspace  Method  seemed  apparent 
for  the  type  of  problem  to  which  it 
was  applied  in  its  original  presenta¬ 
tion,  we  were  hesitant  about  using  it 
unless  it  could  be  proved  highly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Thumb-Space  Method 
and  unless  techniques  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  adapt  it  to  all  kinds  of 
tabulation  problems. 

We  thought  it  possible  that  stu¬ 
dents  might  become  confused  in 
backspacing  and  make  errors  that 
would  cause  serious  inaccuracies. 
We  decided  to  discover  by  experi¬ 
ment  whether  it  had  real  advantages 
over  the  Bracket  and  Thumb-Space 
Methods  on  at  least  the  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  original 
presentation  was  illustrated. 

All  but  one  student  in  the  classes 
in  which  the  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  had  been  taught  the  Bracket 
Method  originally.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  students  had  been  trained  the 
previous  term  to  use  the  Thumb- 
Space  Method.  One  student  report¬ 
ed  that  he  had  been  taught  the 
Backspace  Method. 

After  the  Bracket  Method  and  the 
Thumb-Space  Methods  had  been 
reviewed  and  the  new  method  in¬ 
troduced,  the  students  worked 
through  a  preliminary  problem,  us¬ 
ing  each  of  the  three  methods.  Then 

'For  complete  descriptive  details,  see 
“Tabulation  Without  Arithmetic,”  Orrgg 
Writer,  December,  1946,  pp.  180-182;  "The 
Backspacer — Most  Useful  Gadget  on  the 
Typewriter!”  Oregg  Writer,  December,  1947, 
pp.  177-180;  “More  About  Tabulation,”  Oregg 
Writer,  January,  1948,  pp.  2.31-236;  sum¬ 
mary  leaflet  issued  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  “Tabulation  Without  Arithmetic”  ; 
and  “The  Expert,  and  Tabulation,”  Gregg 
Writer,  October,  1949,  pp.  78-80 ;  all  written 
by  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

See  also  “Teaching  Tabulation  As  Center¬ 
ing,”  Kusinees  Kduention  World,  June,  1937, 
pp.  775-776,  by  Kaiser  Gordon,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  William  R.  Foster. 


the  groups  were  divided  into 
smaller  units,  and  a  new  problem 
similar  to  the  one  previously  prac¬ 
ticed  was  given  the  students  with 
directions  to  solve  the  problem  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  three  methods. 

To  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
some  students’  gaining  an  advantage 
because  of  their  higher  speeds,  the 
groups  were  directed  to  type  the 
first  line  after  the  tabs  were  set  by 
striking  the  x  instead  of  the  real 
words  and  numbers. 

With  each  group  of  testees,  all 
students  in  the  various  units  were 
timed  in  their  skill  at  applying  each 
method  on  a  number  of  different 
problems.  Several  times  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  with  different 
groups  and  different  assignment  of 
methods. 

In  this  experiment  most  of  the 
students  were  using  the  Backspace 
Method  for  the  first  time.  Most  of 
them,  moreover,  were  more  familiar 
with  the  other  methods.  In  addition, 
only  a  fifth  of  the  students  attempt¬ 
ing  each  problem  were  using  the 
Backspace  Method.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  obstacles,  nearly  half  of 
the  problems  solved  within  the  time 
limit  were  solved  by  Backspace 
Method  students. 

There  remained  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  the  Backspace  Method 
was  faster.  A  check  on  the  papers 
indicated  that  the  problems  were 
solved  with  equal  accuracy.  None 
of  the  problems  done  by  the  Back¬ 
space  Method  was  unmailable, 
whereas  several  of  those  done  by 
the  other  methods  would  have  had 
to  be  done  over  before  being  accept¬ 
ed  as  mailable. 

The  results  of  the  classroom  ex¬ 
periment  proved,  perhaps  not  too 
scientifically  but  to  us  conclusively, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Backspace 
Method  was  faster,  and  was  superior 
for  the  problems  to  which  it  could 
he  applied. 

Adapting  Method  to 
Solve  Other  Problems 

But  we  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  to  teach,  to  learn,  and  to  use 
more  than  one  method.  We  there¬ 
fore  undertook  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  method  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  problems  where 
intercolumn  spaces  could  be  ar¬ 
bitrarily  estimated  but  also  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  which  margins  were  speci¬ 
fied,  to  problems  in  which  margins 
and  intercolumn  spaces  were  to  be 
equal,  and  to  problems  to  be  worked 
on  wide-carriage  typewriters  or  on 
odd-sized  paper. 

We  prepared  job  breakdowns  (see 


table)  in  such  a  way  that  three  sets 
of  procedures  are  applicable  to  * 
problems  whether  typed  on  regular 
machines  and  on  regular  paper  or  j 
not.  Thus,  we  achieved  the  goal  we 
set  up  for  ourselves:  finding  a  way 
to  adapt  the  procedure  so  that  the  | 
backspacing  technique  could  be  used  | 
on  all  kinds  of  tabulations. 

The  adaptations  do  not  complicate 
the  backspacing  method.  The  same  * 
advantages  are  present.  Any  student 
who  has  learned  to  backspace  a  j 
heading  can  apply  the  tabulation  di-  ^ 
rections  given  in  the  table  without 
any  feeling  of  confusion.  Simplicity 
is  still  the  keynote  of  the  method. 
The  method,  furthermore,  even  with 
its  adaptations,  is  so  easy  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  reluctance  to  try  an  in¬ 
volved  placement  problem  without  , 
making  a  plan  is  definitely  over¬ 
come. 

The  feeling  of  doing  instead  of 
planning,  moreover,  is  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  factor  that  makes  tabulation 
more  interesting  to  the  student — an 
advantage  that  cannot  be  minimized. 

In  addition,  errors  in  computing 
with  the  adaptations  are  not  apt  to 
be  serious  enough  to  throw  the 
placement  off  to  a  point  where  the 
table  would  not  be  mailable.  Each 
step  is  one  that  leads  directly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  necessary  part 
of  the  process;  there  is  no  redoing 
or  backtracking.  Finally,  the  meth-  . 
od  can  be  readily  adapted  to  a 
change  in  directions  and  to  complex 
tabulation  problems. 


Editorial  Comment  ' 

Note:  The  Editor  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  ‘ 
Humphrey  for  establishing  the  fact 
that  the  “backspace”  method  is 
readily  adaptable  to  the  types  of  prob-  j 
lems  indicated  for  columns  B  and  C  i 
(in  table).  Because  he  dreads  placing  j 
alternatives  before  students,  in  his  | 
own  classes,  the  Editor  teaches  only  I 
the  procedure  outlined  in  Column  A, 
and  even  that  he  simplifies  in  Step  3  | 

by  directing  students  always  to  use  6  . 

spaces  between  columns.  Eventually,  j 
of  course,  students  run  into  a  problem 
in  which  6  spaces  are  too  many;  in 
this  case,  students  are  “permitted”  to 
use  4  or  2  spaces.  Eliminating  options, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  as  important  as 
eliminating  arithmetic. 

Business  Education  World  would  be 
interested  in  the  reports  of  other 
teachers  who  have  adopted  the  back¬ 
spacing  technique.  A  copy  of  the  re¬ 
print  leaflet,  “Tabulation  Without 
Arithmetic,”  will  be  sent  without 
charge  to  those  who  request  it  and 
accompany  the  request  with  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
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Doctor  Henderson  presents  here  a  number  of  teaching 
techniques  that  she  has  developed  to  help  her  students 
overcome  the  problems  that  underlie  the  familiar,  unhappy  lament  of 
shorthand  students — 


Problem  Solving 


”1  Wrote  It  but  I 

J.  FRANCES  HENDERSON 
University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 

How  often  have  you  heard  this 
conment  after  dictating  a  letter? 

"I  got  it  but  can’t  read  it”?  How 
often  have  you  seen  this  situation: 
Willie  starts  reading,  proceeds  very 
slowly  and  inaccurately,  has  to  be 
helped  on  many  outlines,  and  finally 
says,  “If  I  could  only  read  what  I 
have  written — I  did  get  the  dicta¬ 
tion”?  It  seems  that  Willie  doesn’t 
read  his  notes  with  confidence,  nor 
does  he  read  them  meaningfully. 
He.  perhaps,  reads  isolated  words 
instead  of  reading  in  thought  units. 

Many  teachers  of  beginning  short¬ 
hand  hear  these  comments  almost 
daily;  so,  if  you  have  students  who 
complain  that  they  cannot  read  their 
notes  after  getting  the  dictation,  do 
not  think  your  problem  is  unique. 
Maybe  there  is  a  better  way  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  than  we  have  been 
doing. 

All  shorthand  teachers  recognize 
that  the  ability  to  read  one’s  own 
shorthand  notes  both  accurately  and 
rapidly  is  a  skill  demanded  of 
stenographers  and  secretaries.  To 
develop  this  skill  in  our  students,  we 
all  give  much  attention  to  making 
the  writing  of  shorthand  automatic. 
We  all  place  considerable  emphasis 
on  developing  speed  in  dictation.  But 
recording  speed  alone  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  enough  to  the  final  goal  of 
shorthand — rapid  transcription  of 
letters — if  the  student  cannot  read 
his  rapidly  written  notes  accurately, 
quickly,  and  meaningfully. 

Teaching  Tricks 

The  following  teaching  procedures 
have  been  found  helpful  in  assisting 
students  to  read  their  notes  more 
quickly,  more  accurately,  and  more 
confidently. 

1.  From  the  beginning,  place  out¬ 
lines  on  the  board  and  have  the 
pupils  read  them  as  “wholes.”  Be 
sure  that  pupils  understand  that  you 
are  trying  to  get  them  to  see  the  out¬ 
line  as  a  unit  and  to  read  it  as  such. 

Start  first  with  words.  Have  pupils 
read  them  instantly  as  you  write  the 
outlines  on  the  board.  Then  proceed 


Can't  Read  It'^ 


with  phrases,  and  finally  work  into 
short  sentences.  When  you  start  with 
sentences  (for  example,  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  get  the  report  from 
the  committee  tomorrow  morning) , 
break  up  the  sentences  into  unitary 
words  and  unitary  phrases  before 
you  attack  the  complete  unitary 
sentence. 

Write  I  hope  you  will  he  able  two 
or  three  times  on  the  board,  and 
have  the  phrase  read  as  a  unit  by 
the  students.  Then  place  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  words  and  phrases  on 
the  board,  one  outline  at  a  time,  and 
have  each  read  instantly  as  a  unit. 
When  the  students  can  do  this,  write 
the  entire  sentence  quickly  and  flu¬ 
ently,  and  have  the  students  read  it 
back  rapidly  and  with  meaning. 
Next,  dictate  the  sentence  to  the 
students  and  have  them  write  it  in 
their  notebooks;  have  the  students 
read  their  notes. 

Seeing  outlines  written  as  wholes 
and  reading  them  instantly  should 
help  pupils  to  develop  the  ability  to 
read  their  own  outlines  as  wholes. 
Before  you  leave  the  practice  sen¬ 
tence,  be  sure  that  the  students  can 
write  it  quickly  and  read  back  their 
notes  rapidly,  accurately,  and  with 
meaning.  This  procedure  should  be 
continued  for  some  time  before  you 
dictate  long  passages.  The  essence 
of  the  problem  lies  in  developing 
the  skill  from  the  beginning  in  short, 
easy  steps — giving  the  students 
something  they  can  do  well  and 
confidently. 

2.  When  you  start  dictating  new 
letters,  make  the  first  letter  an  easy 
one,  one  in  which  students  know  all 
the  words  and  phrases.  Ample  pre¬ 
viewing  of  notes  on  the  board  should 
precede  the  dictation,  to  be  sure  that 
students  will  have  no  difficulty  with 
any  outline.  Then  dictate  the  letter 
and  ask  students  to  read  their  notes. 
Encourage  them  to  read  through  the 
entire  unit — phrase  or  clause — to  get 
the  meaning  rather  than  to  stop  at 
the  end  of  each  word  as  beginning 
students  frequently  do. 

When  students  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  skill,  they  will  try 
even  harder  to  read  their  notes  with 
meaning  and  to  interpret  whole  out¬ 
lines  for  themselves. 


3.  From  the  beginning,  emphasize 
writing  the  entire  outline  as  a  whole 
without  pauses  or  jerks.  The  black¬ 
board  can  be  used  effectively  here. 
We  can  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  writing  fluently  and  writing 
haltingly.  Students  will  appreciate 
this  distinction  in  a  few  seconds.  This 
type  of  demonstration  will  enliven 
the  class,  and  it  does  provide  variety 
in  our  teaching.  The  two  skills — 
writing  outlines  as  wholes  and  read¬ 
ing  them  as  wholes — should  be  de¬ 
veloped  concurrently  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

4.  When  you  are  dictating  on  the 
beginning  level,  it  seems  desirable 
to  indicate  the  phrases  and  clauses 
by  voice  inflections.  Doing  so  will 
not  only  assist  the  pupils  in  writing 
the  phrases  but  will  also  help  them 
grasp  the  content  of  the  letter  and 
facilitate  meaningful  reading  of  their 
notes.  This  procedure  should  be 
used  so  long  as  we  are  affecting 
automatization  of  outlines  and 
phrases. 

On  the  advanced  levels,  however, 
the  pupils  should  learn  to  get  the 
phrases  without  voice  inflections. 
They  must  learn  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  any  crutches,  for  few  business¬ 
men  are  mindful  of  phrases. 

5.  If  the  pupil  who  is  reading  his 
own  notes  individually  has  to  spell 
an  outline  phonetically  to  be  able 
to  read  it,  or  if  you  or  his  classmates 
have  to  identify  the  outline,  write 
the  outline  on  the  board  with  the 
two  or  three  words  preceding  and 
following  it.  Then  have  the  pupil 
read  the  word  he  missed  and  the 
thought  unit  you  placed  on  the 
board.  Have  him  then  return  to  the 
material  he  was  reading  and  repeat 
the  entire  sentence.  This  procedure 
does  two  things:  provides  additional 
practice  in  reading  troublesome  out¬ 
lines  and  places  additional  emphasis 
on  reading  outlines  as  wholes. 

6.  Flash  cards  can  be  used  for 
emphasizing  quick  recognition  and 
recall  of  outlines  as  wholes.  The 
cards  must  be  large  enough  for  all 
pupils  to  see  the  outlines  easily.  Such 
cards  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
the  last  minute  or  two  before  the  bell 
rings  at  the  close  of  the  period,  when 
there  is  insufficient  time  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  Some  of  the  advanced 
students  who  are  good  in  art  can 
make  very  attractive  flash  cards. 
The  same  cards  can  also  be  used 
outside  the  class  by  students  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  quick  recall 
of  outlines. 

7.  Dictate  a  short  letter.  Let  the 
pupils  read  their  notes  silently,  then 
raise  their  hands  as  soon  as  they 
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think  they  can  read  aloud  without 
error.  Let  the  first  pupil  to  raise 
his  hand  read  the  letter,  asking  the 
other  pupils  to  follow  their  notes 
carefully,  prepared  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  if  any  error  is  made.  If  the 
same  pupil  raises  his  hand  first  every 
time,  call  on  the  second  pupil  to  read 
and  ask  Pupil  A  to  try  to  get  down 
the  dictation  as  Pupil  B  reads.  Then 
ask  the  second  student  to  do  likewise 
and  finally  the  third  student.  This  is 
fun,  and  the  students  will  strive  in¬ 
tensely  to  keep  up  with  the  dicta¬ 
tion. 

8.  If  a  pupil  is  timid  or  has  not 
been  doing  well,  help  him  to  build 
his  self-confidence.  Individually, 
perhaps,  you  can  help  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  difficulties,  and  you  can 
make  suggestions  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  work.  Another  thing 
to  do:  let  him  read  dictated  letters 
after  they  have  been  read  once  or 
twice  by  better  students. 

9.  Dictate  one  or  more  letters; 
then  allow  a  pupil  15  or  30  seconds 
to  read  back  as  many  words  as  he 
can  before  you  call  on  another  pupil 
(with  the  understanding  that  the 
next  pupil  called  upon  will  pick 
up  the  reading  instantly,  or  another 
name  will  be  called).  Have  each 
reader  mark  in  his  notebook  where 
he  begins  and  where  he  finishes 
reading,  so  that  he  can  comoute  the 
number  of  words  he  read.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  keeps  pupils  exceptionally 
alert  and  interested,  for  it  develops 
competitive  spirit.  The  thing  to 
guard  here  is  this:  students  may  go 
so  fast  that  they  are  not  reading  with 
meaning.  You  may  have  to  slow 
some  of  them  down  and  require 
meaningful  reading. 

10.  Occasionally  have  the  pupils 
read  a  letter  back  in  concert,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  slower  pupils.  Once  in 
a  while  you  can  have  the  slower 
pupils  (“the  row  by  the  windows,’’ 
and  so  on)  read  together  while  the 
faster  ones  try  to  take  down  the 
reading.  This  is  fun,  too,  and  pro¬ 
vides  another  interesting  variation. 

11.  Encourage  pupils  to  time 
themselves  on  reading  their  own 
shorthand  notes  outside  of  class. 
You  can  ask  each  student  to  report 
the  next  day  the  briefest  time  in 
which  he  managed  to  read  a  given 
letter.  It  is  important  that  we  be 
very  specific  in  outlining  and  ex¬ 
plaining  what  we  want  the  pupils 
to  do  outside  of  class  if  they  are 
to  spend  their  time  wisely  and  in¬ 
telligently. 

12.  Pupil  progress  charts  can  be 
used  effectively  to  stimulate  faster 
reading  of  notes.  Time  the  pupils 


for  regular  intervals  on  reading  their 
own  notes;  place  their  scores  on  the 
board;  and  have  pupils  record  their 
scores  on  a  sheet  of  columnar  paper, 
showing  date,  reading  rate,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  errors  made. 
Not  all  pupils  can  be  timed  every 
day;  but  you  can  check  those  timed 
and  call  on  the  rest  of  the  pupils 
later.  Students,  if  they  are  properly 
motivated,  like  to  keep  their  own 
records. 

13.  If  typewriters  are  available, 
ask  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
class  period  to  transcribe  designated 
material  dictated  on  the  previous 
day.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  students  date  their  note¬ 
books  daily  (preferably  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  locate  the 
date)  and  number  the  letters.  (Or, 


of  course,  you  can  ask  them  to  tran-  I 
scribe  the  Johnson  letter  or  the  j 
Adams  report.)  On  the  job,  stenog¬ 
raphers  must  find  material  in  their  ; 
notebooks  in  this  manner;  therefore,  ' 
more  of  our  classroom  activities  in 
shorthand  should  be  built  around 
on-the-job  requirements.  This  ac-  [ 
tivity  calls  for  reading  of  “cold  : 
notes,’’  an  essential  skill  required  of 
stenographers. 

Summary  . 

Reading  one’s  own  shorthand  [ 
notes  accurately,  rapidly,  and  for  ! 
meaning  is  a  skill  we  must  develop  | 
in  our  stenographic  students.  To  j 
develop  high  reading  skill,  we 
should  devote  more  attention  to  get-  1 
ting  students  to  read  notes  as  wholes  ’ 
and  to  read  more  meaningfully. 


A  Dissertation  on  Erasins 

J.  P.  HOFER 

Madera  Union  High  School 
Madera,  California 


You’ll  find  me  in  the  state  home 
for  the  insane.  They  keep  me  in  a 
padded  cell,  and  they’ll  tell  you  that 
it  happened  to  a  well-educated 
young  typing  teacher. 

But  they  won’t  tell  you  that  an 
eraser  was  the  fault  of  it  all. 

Well,  it  was. 

During  my  first  year  of  teaching, 
I  absolutely  forbade  the  very 
thought  of  an  eraser  in  my  typing 
class.  That’s  the  way  I  had  learned. 
True,  I  smuggled  erasers  in  when  I 
was  in  high  school,  and  so  did  my 
students.  But  I  went  around  like  a 
Gestapo  man,  and  being  found  with 
an  eraser  was  as  bad  as  getting 
caught  with  opium. 

In  correcting  papers  I  used  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass.  Finding  a  faint  smudge 
warranted  a  certain  “F”  for  the  day. 

And  then  I  went  to  summer  school. 

There  the  professor  told  me  that 
teachers  must  be  realistic.  All  people 
in  the  business  world  make  mistakes. 
So,  why  not  teach  students  to  make 
neat,  mailable  corrections  as  that  is 
what  office  managers  now  require. 

The  real  crime,  they  told  me,  was 
to  leave  an  uncorrected  error. 

My  new  atomic-age  textbook  was 
also  on  that  band  wagon.  It  even 
went  so  far  as  to  give  detailed  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  reinsert  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  fill  in  a  missing  letter. 

It  recommended  all  the  latest 
wrinkles.  The  use  of  an  eraser  shield 
was  suggested;  the  moving  of  the 
carriage  to  the  side  was  advised. 


Yes,  the  mistake  had  lost  its  hor-  * 
ror;  and  trying  for  those  illusive 
perfect  copies  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

But  as  you  might  expect,  there 
was  a  joker  in  the  new  deal.  It 
seems  that  several  of  America’s  ! 
leading  typewriters  are  too  pure  for  I 
a  few  eraser  filings.  They  have  the  | 
knack  of  getting  stuck  if  an  innocent 
eraser  merely  hovers  over  the  keys.  | 

Immediately  I  called  in  my  main-  * 
tenance  men. 

“We  have  eraser  guards  on  our  ’ 
machines,’’  they  explained.  “You  ; 
should  teach  your  students  to  move 
the  carriage  to  one  side  before  | 
reaching  for  the  eraser.” 

“Well  and  good,”  I  agreed.  “But  ! 
I’m  just  a  poor  helpless  teacher  who  i 
can’t  get  everyone  to  do  that.”  I 

“You’ll  just  have  to  stop  erasing,” 
they  snapped.  “Those  sticking  keys  ' 
were  due  to  eraser  filings.” 

“Okay,”  I  said.  “The  only  way  we 
can  stop  erasing  is  to  stop  making 
errors,  and  the  only  way  to  stop 
making  errors  is  to  stop  typing.  I’ll 
remind  my  class  to  do  that  first  thing 
tomorrow.” 

On  the  morrow  I  promptly  told 
my  classes  to  stop  typing  on  account 
of  this  dilemma.  They  wildly 
dropped  the  course. 

I  had  no  more  students  to  teach. 
My  principal  saw  to  it  that  I  was 
transferred  to  this  state  home. 

And  so  I’m  writing  articles  for 
magazines.  I  know  all  about  erasers. 
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Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  mimeograph  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  typewriter. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  leading  commercial  teachers 
give  instruction  in  mimeographing  to  assure  their 
students  added  advantage  in  securing  better  jobs. 

Teaching  mimeographing  is  easy  with  the  15 
lesson  textbook,  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing. 
The  fully  illustrated  lessons  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  text  covers  all  phases  of 
mimeographing  from  the  preparation  of  the 
stencil  to  the  production  of  professional 
multi-colored  copies. 

For  more  information,  call  your  local 
A.  B.  Dick  distributor  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Mimeographing  is  BALANCED  duplicating— to  bring  you 
all  the  essentials— legibility,  speed,  versatility,  easy 
operation  and  low  over-all  cost— with  no  sacrifice  of  one 
for  another.  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for  use 
with  all'makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  products. 


the  first  name  in  mimeographing 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE-250 
5700  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  aids  for  teaching  mimeographing. 


Name. 


Position. 


School. 


Address. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  PROBLEM 

MATERIALS 


DIRECTIONS 

Susan  Smiley  is  proprietor  of 
The  Sugar  Bowl,  a  candy  store 
and  gift  shop.  The  account  titles 
and  figures  in  the  adjacent  column 
summarize  Miss  Smiley’s  business 
transactions  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1949,  after  adjusU 
merits. 

Assume  that  you  serve  as  book¬ 
keeper  for  The  Sugar  Bowl. 
Prepare  a  Trial  Balance  of  differ¬ 
ences  from  the  information  given 
here.  List  the  accounts  in  order, 
according  to  classification:  Assets, 
Liabilities,  Proprietorship,  In¬ 
come,  Costs  of  Merchandise,  and 
Expenses. 

Use  simple  general  journal  pa¬ 
per  or  white  paper  ruled  with 
(a)  two  money  columns  at  the 
right  side  and  (b)  a  margin  col¬ 
umn  at  the  left  side.  Use  pen  and 
ink  and  your  best  handwriting. 
Have  a  proper  title  for  the  Trial 
Balance,  totals,  and  rulings.  List 
expenses  in  alphabetic  order. 


Account  Titles 

Total 

Total 

Debits 

Credits 

Purchases  ..$23006.85 

$  3611.53 

Notes  Payable 

500.00 

2100.00 

Sales  . 

1091.21 

31955.57 

Payroll  . 

4486.71 

1.00 

Merchandise 
Inventory  . 

6586.89 

3581.30 

Petty  Cash  . . 

100.00 

Equipment  . . 

5550.00 

150.00 

Taxes . 

200.55 

Insurance 
Prepaid  . . . 

229.87 

107.92 

Rent . 

1200.00 

Advertising  . 

76.13 

2.11 

Cash  . 

32715.74 

30182.03 

Delivery 
Expense  . . 

178.14 

1.25 

Accounts 

Receivable 

2973.22 

1161.54 

Supplies 

Used . 

526.91 

Transportation 
on  Purchases 

106.14 

3.44 

Accounts 
Payable  . . . 

19852.24 

21209.53 

Telephone  . . 

52.39 

1.50 

Heat  and  Light 

310.42 

5.00 

Depreciation 
of  Equipment  540.00 

Taxes  Payable 

132.04 

Reserve  for 
Depreciation  of 

Equipment  . 

690.60 

Susan  Smiley, 
Capital . 

6804.28 

Susan  Smiley, 
Drawing  . . 

1200.00 

Supplies  on 
Hand  . 

636.22 

526.91 

Expired 
Insurance  . 

107.92 

Bookkeeping  Plus 


Here’s  what  thousands  of  bookkeeping  teachers 
all  over  the  world  have  been  waiting  for — the 
contest  problem  for  this  year’s  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Teach¬ 
ers  may  write  test  on  blackboard,  duplicate  copies  for  students,  dictate 
test,  or  send  for  reprints. 


15,000  Expected  to  Compete  in 
13tn  International  Contest;  Based 
on  Trial  Balance  Problem 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Head,  Department  of  Business  Education 
Senior  High  School 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Business  Education  World 
as  a  service  to  bookkeeping  teachers 
all  over  the  world,  officially  opens 
right  now.  It  closes  on  March  17. 

Because  of  the  wide  array  of  at¬ 
tractive  prizes,  practicality  of  the 
Trial  Balance  problem,  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  the  contest  rules,  the  judges 


and  BEW  anticipate  the  biggest 
participation  in  the  history  of  this 
annual  bookkeeping  classic. 

In  1947,  more  than  10,000  students 
competed;  last  year  the  number 
passed  the  13,000  mark;  so  some 
15,000  students,  representing  more 
than  a  thousand  schools,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  enroll  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
test. 

The  contest  is  being  conducted  in 
three  different  academic  divisions — 
one  for  public  high  school  teams, 
one  for  parochial  high  school  teams, 


and  one  for  students  attending  busi- 
ness  schools  and  colleges — with 
identical  prizes  being  offered  in  each 
division. 

■  Hundreds  of  Prizes — BEW  spon¬ 
sors  this  contest  each  year  to  provide 
bookkeeping  teachers  with  tremen- 
dous  classroom  motivation.  I 

Students  who  remain  lethargic  to  > 
admonition,  grading,  pep  talks,  and  ! 
ordinary  devices  respond  encourag¬ 
ingly  to  the  exciting  appeal  of  this 
International  Contest.  BEW  whets 
this  appetite  by  offering  a  great 
number  of  prizes  for  individuals, 
“clubs”  (teams  of  10  or  more), 
teachers,  and  schools,  in  addition  to  ’ 
providing  achievement  certificates  I 
for  students  who  submit  a  satisfac-  j 
tory  entry. 

•  Prizes  for  Teachers.  A  personal  * 
prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded  to  the 
teachers  whose  clubs  win  the  silver 
first-place  cups  or  second  place.  A 
$5  prize  goes  to  the  teachers  of  the 
third-place  clubs. 

To  the  teacher  of  every  club  that  > 
achieves  a  composite  score  of  275  I 
(out  of  possible  300  points),  a  prize  | 
of  $3  will  be  awarded  for  superior  ' 
merit.  To  the  teacher  submitting  the  i 
largest  club  of  qualifying  papers  in 
each  division,  a  special  $5  award  will 
be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes, 
hundreds  of  gold-,  red-,  and  blue- 
seal  Superior  Achievement  Certifi¬ 
cates,  suitable  for  framing  and  . 
displaying  in  the  classroom,  will  be  ' 
awarded  to  teachers  whose  clubs 
rank  high  in  the  contest,  regardless 
of  whether  they  win  a  prize. 

•  Prizes  for  Groups.  A  silver  lov¬ 
ing  cup  will  be  given  for  permanent 
possession  to  the  winning  club  in 
each  division,  as  a  lasting  trophy-  [ 
case  testimonial  to  outstanding  , 
scholarship.  It  is  important  that 
teachers  know  the  definition  of 
“club,”  however;  it  is  given  under 
the  contest  rules. 

•  Prizes  for  Students.  To  the  100 

students  who  submit  the  most  out-  | 
standing  papers,  $1  cash  prizes  will  | 
be  awarded.  Moreover,  an  attractive 
two-color  International  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest  Certificate  will  be  : 
awarded  to  each  student  whose  pa-  | 
per  meets  an  acceptable  business  j 
standard,  regardless  of  whether  his 
club  wins  a  prize.  There  is  no  charge  | 
for  this  certificate;  the  contest  entry 
fee  of  10  cents  (see  contest  rules)  | 
covers  the  certificate  cost.  i 

■  Contest  Problem  —  This  years  I 
contest  problem  is  a  practical  one  in 
which  students  are  to  prepare  a  Trial 
Balance  of  differences  for  a  small 
store.  The  directions  are  explicit, 
and  the  problem  materials  are  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  all  bookkeeping 
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official  contest  entry  form  are  to  be 
filled  out  on  the  typewriter.  (Be  sure 
to  include  the  data  requested  on  the 
back  of  the  form.)  The  form  may  be 
obtained  free  from  BEW  by  using 
the  coupon  given  below. 

The  entry  blank  must  be  made  out 
in  duplicate  and  both  copies  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  contest  papers.  One 
copy  of  the  entry  form  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  instructor  with  the 
contest  certificates.  Send  entry  forms 
and  remittance  in  full  with  contest 
papers.  Make  checks  and  money  or¬ 
ders  payable  to  Business  Education 
World. 

•  Shipment.  Solutions  and  all 
correspondence  should  be  addressed: 
Business  Education  World,  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards;  330  West  42nd 
Street;  New  York  18,  New  York.  Do 
not  roll  or  fold  papers.  Ship  only  by 
express  or  first-class  mail. 

•  Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners 
will  be  notified  and  prizes  awarded 
as  soon  as  the  judges  have  made 
their  decisions,  but  no  complete  offi¬ 
cial  report  of  the  contest  can  be 
supplied  prior  to  its  publication  in 
the  June  issue  of  BEW.  Student  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  the  students’  solutions  have  been 
graded.  All  papers  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Business  Education  World. 

•  Calculation  of  Winning  Scores. 
Every  club,  large  or  small,  has  an 
equal  chance  to  win  in  this  contest 
through  the  use  of  a  composite  score. 
The  composite  score  will  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  following  basis:  (a)  the 
percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  class  or  classes  submitting  pa¬ 
pers;  plus  (b)  the  percentage  of 
papers  submitted  that  reach  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  business  standard;  and  plus 
(c)  the  percentage  of  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  that  rank  as  superior.  Total 
possible  score:  300. 

•  Grading  Considerations.  Stu¬ 
dents’  papers  will  be  judged  on  the 
following  points:  accuracy,  pen¬ 
manship,  attention  to  instructions. 


Prizes  include  cash  and  certificates. 


students.  Students  should  be  cau¬ 
tioned  that  getting  the  correct  Trial 
Balance  is  but  step  one.  Thousands 
of  students  will  get  the  correct 
figure;  so  contestants  should  be 
urged  to  use  their  very  best  pen¬ 
manship  and  exercise  great  care  in 
preparing  the  neatest  possible  entry. 

I  Contest  Rules  —  The  following 
twelve  rules  govern  the  contest. 

•  Contest  Material.  Only  the  offi¬ 
cial  contest  problem,  published  here, 
may  be  used. 

•  Club  Entries.  Ten  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  constitute  a 
club  to  be  entered  in  any  division. 
Only  one  club  may  be  entered  by 
any  one  school,  but  the  students  of 
one  or  more  teachers  may  combine 
their  work  into  one  club  represent¬ 
ing  the  school.  All  team  entries  are 
automatically  entered  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  awards.  Schools  having 
fewer  than  ten  bookkeeping  students 
may  enter  them  for  individual 
awards  and  contest  certificates  but 
not  for  club  prizes.  Be  sure  to  speci¬ 
fy  in  which  division — public  high 
school,  parochial  high  school,  or  col¬ 
legiate — your  school  is  to  be  entered. 

•  Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  con¬ 
test  expenses  and  to  cover  the  cost 
of  issuing  two-color  certificates  to 
every  student  whose  paper  meets  an 
acceptable  business  standard,  a  fee 
of  10  cents  will  be  required  for  each 
student  who  enters. 

•  Heading  for  Solutions.  The  up¬ 
per  right-hand  corner  of  the  first 
page  of  each  solution  must  bear 
the  following  information  clearly 
printed  or  typed:  student’s  name; 
teacher’s  name;  school’s  name,  city, 
postal  zone,  and  state. 

•  Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes 
March  17,  1950.  Papers  postmarked 
after  midnight  of  that  date  will  not 
be  eligible. 

•  Entry  F(jrm.  Both  sides  of  the 


neatness  (careful  erasures,  no 
marked-over  figures,  general  good 
appearance),  and  correct  spelling. 

•  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will 
be  Milton  Briggs,  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Tarkington,  Florence  E.  Ulrich, 
Claudia  Garvey,  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

•  Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who 
wish  their  students  to  have  individ¬ 
ual  copies  of  the  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test  problem  may  duplicate  the 
contest  problem  or  purchase  reprints 
of  it  from  BEW  at  3  cents  a  copy. 
One  copy  of  the  problem  reprint  will 
be  sent  free  to  teachers  on  request 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Reprints  may 
be  ordered  when  sending  for  the 
contest  entry  forms. 

■  One  of  a  Series — BEW  provides 
bookkeeping  teachers  with  a  month¬ 
ly  contest  in  which  between  5,000 
and  6,000  students  participate  reg¬ 
ularly  to  win  prizes,  honors,  and  a 
series  of  bookkeeping  achievement 
certificates.  The  problem  for  the 
International  Contest  appears  in 
place  of  a  February  monthly  contest. 
In  our  March  issue  the  regular 
contest  will  make  its  reappearance. 


COUPON  FOR  OBTAINING  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORMS 


Business  Education  World,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  New  York 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately . students  in  the  International 

Contest.  Send  me  complete  information  and  entry  forms. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send  at  3  cents 

each  .  student  reprints  of  the  bookkeeping  contest  project. 

Remittance  for  reprints  enclosed:  $ . 


Name 


School 


School  Address 


. . Zone . State . . . 

(If  you  prefer  not  to  clip  coupon,  use  typed  facsimile) 


FEBRUARY.  1950 
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Dictation:  Graded  Letters  (Simplified) 


For  Chapter  1 

Dear  Ned:  A  heavy  snow  storm 
has  stopped  my  train  in  Orange.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  get  in  to  see  the 
show.  Teir  Mary  she  may  have  my 
ticket. 

I  will  be  here  for  at  least  three 
days.  Telegraph  me  in  care  of  the 
Kane  Hotel*  if  the  need  arises.  Leo 
Morse  (46) 

Dear  Jack:  I  realize  the  falling 
off  in  sales  is  large.  The  remedy,  I 
feel,  lies  not  alone  in  selling  more^ 
goods,  but  in  lowering  prices. 

If  Smith  will  call  a  meeting  of 
the  sales  staff,  I  will  give  my  plans 
for  starting  a*  campaign  that  will 
eliminate  the  factors  causing  the 
loss.  Fred  Rice  (52) 

Dear  Nora:  Paul  Knox  has  asked 
me  if  I  could  relate  the  story  of  my 
life  for  his  magazine.  He  says  he 
wilP  pay  me  well  for  my  biography. 

Before  signing  the  papers,  I  feel 
I  need  a  little  sage  advice.  My*  sis¬ 
ter  tells  me  Bob  is  the  man  to  see. 
If  he  can  spare  an  hour  or  so  in 
making  clear  the  involved  clauses 
in  the*  papers  Knox  gave  me  for 
signing,  I  will  pay  him  well  for  his 
services.  Helen  Lane  (75) 

Dear  Dad:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get 
home  for  the  Easter  holidays,  but 
my  boss  feels  he  cannot  spare  me 
for  three  days.* 

Tell  Betty  I  am  getting  the 
skates  for  her.  The  original  Mills 
skates  are  not  in  stock.  I  wrote  the 
Mills  people*  for  a  pair.  It  is  my 
hope  these  skates  will  arrive  before 
Betty’s  birthday,  for  the  skating  is 
not  often*  so  good.  On  their  arrival 
I  will  mail  the  skates  home.  I  know 
she  will  like  them.  I  have  a  pair,  and 
they  are  fine!  Ralph  (60) 

For  Chapter  2 

Dear  Sir:  The  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Librarians  will  take  place*  in  Salem 
the  20th  of  March.  The  talks  to  be 
given  will  be  the  most  exciting  in 
years. 

Mr.  MarshalV  will  lecture  and 
show  slides  of  the  actual  pictures 
he  has  drawn  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  literature.* 

There  will  be  a  session  dealing 
with  the  financial  plight  of  the 
librarians  and  the  legislation  the* 
Association  would  like  passed  to 
raise  the  librarians'  salaries. 

Mail  your  reservation  to  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Lane"  early.  Yours  truly,  (104) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  radio  has  been 


A.  E.  KLEIN 
City  College 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

fixed.  The  broken  dial  has  been  re¬ 
placed  and  all  essential  repairs  have 
been  made.*  You  may  call  for  it 
when  you  desire. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
coil  you  need.  The  reason  is  that 
these  coils"  are  not  made  these  days. 

I  am  not  discouraged  because  I  know 
of  at  least  two  stores  that  carry  coils 
of  all  sizes’  and  designs.  I  will  have 
it  for  you  in  three  days.  Yours  truly, 
(71) 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
message  of  the  12th.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure*  for  you  the  lot  of  two  thousand 
Lee  toys  you  desire. 

They  are  extremely  scarce,  es¬ 
pecially  after  the*  beginning  of  the 
year. 

The  toys  made  by  the  Holt  people, 
though  not  so  well  known,  are 
equally  good.  Not  only  that,*  but 
you  will  be  far  better  off  financially 
in  buying  them  because  you  will 
be  able  to  save  at  least  fifty*  cents 
on  each  toy  you  buy. 

I  can  have  Holt  toys  shipped  to 
you  in  three  days  if  you  so  desire. 
Please  write  me  your"  decision  as 
early  as  you  can.  Yours  truly,  (108) 

Dear  Jim:  It  is  essential  that  my 
schedule  of  trips  be  changed.  My 
sister  is  extremely  ill  and  needs  my 
help. 

Could*  you  cancel  most  of  my  stops 
in  the  East?  Roy  (28) 

For  Chapter  3 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  warm  springlike 
weather  has  slowed  up  our  whole¬ 


sale  trade,  we  are  trying  the  plan 
of  selling  straight  to  the*  retailer 
at  wholesale  prices. 

We  are  enclosing  a  booklet  of  tl.  \  ' 

lustrations.  In  this  booklet  you  j  ’ 
will  see*  the  types  of  sweaters  we  I  ^ 
carry.  They  come  in  all  colors  such  ' 
as  white,  yellow,  and  blue.  We 
specialize,  too,  in  odd*  shades  and  ] 
sizes.  To  appreciate  fully  the  i 
tailoring  and  weave  of  these  sweat-  ]  ■ 

ers  you  should  see  them  and  try  \ 
them*  on. 

We  cater  to  children  and  youths,  1  i 
as  well  as  to  grown  ups.  So  do  not  j 
hesitate  to  bring  along  any  people'  | 
in  your  family  —  son,  daughter,  i 
mother,  father,  brother,  or  sister— )  ' 

we  have  sweaters  to  fit  them  all.  I  ' 

We  assure*  you  that  you  will  make  ' 
a  large  saving  through  buying 
straight  from  our  factory.  No  retail-  ' 
er  can  quote  prices  so*  low  as  we  do.  i  * 
Yours  truly,  (145)  j  ' 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  let-]  ^ 
ter  of  the  15th,  we  mailed  you  ai  ' 
leaflet  describing  Quick  Floor  Woi* 
and  its  action*  on  wood  floors.  Since  ^  ‘ 
writing  you,  we  have  heard  that  this  ' 
floor  wax  was  applied  to  the  floors  of  • 
King  and  Company  which*  occupies  ^ 
the  third  floor  in  your  building. 

Mr.  Rank  of  this  firm  has  told  us  ’ 
that  he  is  very  well  satisfied  and')  1 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  show  you  ’ 

just  what  the  wax  has  done  for  the 
Company's  floors.  ' 

Before  coming  to  any*  decision.  ' 
we  feel  you  would  be  doing  a  wise  ' 
thing  by  looking  at  these  floors  and  ' 
writing  us  your  thoughts  on  what  i  ' 
you  have*  observed.  If  you  desire  to  I  ’ 
try  the  wax,  we  will  gladly  send*  ‘ 
you  a  sample.  You  may  have  this  ' 
sample  by  merely*  dropping  us  a  * 
line.  Yours  truly,  (126) 


Dictation:  Review  Letters  (Anniversary) , 

For  Chapters  1-3  A.  E.  KLEIN  I 


Dear  Sir:  When  I  visited  your 
store  you  said  you  would  inform  me 
when  you  got  in  some  heavy  cloth 
coats.  It  is  over*  three  weeks  since 
then,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
regarding  this  matter.  If  you  are 
unable  to  get  these  coats,*  please 
inform  me  so  that  I  may  seek  them 
at  some  other  store.  Yours  truly, 
(53) 

Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  cloth  coats  came  this 
morning.  I  am  more  than  sorry  that 
I  could  not  answer*  your  letter 
sooner.  I  had  kept  putting  it  off 


City  College 

New  York.  N.  Y.  ^ 

because  I  thought  the  coats  would  ^ 
be  received  any  day.  I  ^ 

Several*  days  before  getting  youii  ^ 
letter,  I  received  notice  from  our|  ^ 
factory  in  Erie  stating  that  some  im-i 
portant*  parts  of  their  machinery  |  j 
had  been  broken  and  that  these  i  j 
parts  were  being  fixed.  I  am  glad;  . 
to  be  able  to  tell*  you  that  the  ma-ji  ^ 
chinery  now  has  been  fixed  and  thaii  ^ 
the  coats  will  be  in  the  store  in  about|  ^ 
three  days.  Come  in  any"  time  dur*;  ^ 
ing  the  coming  week  and  I  will  see. 
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that  you  are  fitted  immediately. 
Yours  very  truly,  (118) 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  your  ad  in  the 
Times  this  morning  about  the  boxed 
volumes  of  the  Great  Books,  which 
you  are  selling  for'  $9.60  a  set. 
Please  send  me  the  first  box  immedi¬ 
ately.  Yours  truly,  (36) 

Dear  Sir:  The  three  bags  of  flour 
I  ordered  from  your  company  came 
today.  Two  of  the  bags  were  torn 
and  over  half  the  flour  was  missing. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 


Dear  Bob,  A  notice  on  the  school 
bulletin  board  recently  announced 
the  organization  of  an  Astronomy' 
Club.  It  sounded  interesting,  so  I 
was  on  hand  at  the  first  meeting 
and  became  a  charter  member.  This* 
first  session  was  devoted  to  organiz¬ 
ing,  election  of  officers,  and  formu¬ 
lating  some  simple  rules*  and 
policies. 

The  Dean  of  Boys  is  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  and  director.  He  has  studied 
astronomy  as  a‘  hobby  for  many 
years,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
telescope. 

We  have  now  had  two  subsequent 
meetings,  during  which*  we  got 
down  to  actual  study.  “Interesting” 
is  hardly  the  word  to  describe  what 
we  have  learned!  Of  course  we* 
know  the  world  and  the  stars  and 
suns  are  big,  but  you  have  no  idea 
how  vast  they  are  in  size  and  dis¬ 
tance  until'  you  consider  the  subject 
even  a  little.  To  help  make  this 
realization  more  vivid,  our  faculty* 
sponsor  had  us  begin  by  studying 
the  most  familiar  of  them  all — the 
earth. 

There’s  the  bell  for  next  class. 
Will  tell*  you  a  few  amazing  things 
when  I  write  again.  As  ever,  Roy 
(191) 

Dear  Bob,  In  my  last  letter  I 
promised  to  write  more  about  our 
Astronomy  Club,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  your  letter’  arrived,  so  we’ll 
take  care  of  that  first.  It  was  good 
to  hear  that  everybody  is  feeling 
fine,  and  it  was®  wonderful  to  learn 
of  your  promotion.  I  am  very  proud 
of  my  big  brother! 

The  Astronomy  Club  grows  more* 
interesting  all  the  time.  Did  you 
know  that  the  earth  is  8,000  miles 
in  diameter;  is  25,000*  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  contains  200,000,000 
square  miles;  and  has  all  kinds  of 
divisions  of  land,  water,*  vegetation, 
people,  and  animals? 

If  you  stood  on  a  mountain 


had  to  complain  to  you  about  the 
manner  in  which  goods  F  have  or¬ 
dered  from  your  company  have  been 
shipped.  If  this  happens  again,  I 
shall  have  to  give  my  business  to 
some  other*  company. 

Please  send  me  two  other  bags  of 
flour  in  place  of  these  torn  ones. 
Yours  truly,  (76) 

Dear  Sir:  Two  more  bags  of  flour 
have  been  shipped  to  you  today.  I 
am  so  sorry  for  this  occurrence,  and 
will  see  that'  it  never  happens  again. 
Yours  truly,  (27) 


enabling  you  to  see  40  miles  in  all* 
directions,  your  eyes  could  cover  an 
area  of  5,000  square  miles,  but  you 
would  have  to  look  at  40,000'  such 
views  before  you  had  seen  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  sun  is 
1,300,000  times*  larger  than  the 
earth  and  740  times  larger  than  all 
the  planets  in  our  solar  system  put* 
together!  The  North  Star  is  over 
276,000,000,000  miles  away,  but  is 
so  big  we  can  see  its'°  light  all  that 
distance! 

There’s  the  bell  again!  So,  good- 
by  for  now.  Roy  (211) 


Dictation:  Business 
Letters 

Dr.  John  A.  Long,  President, 
Medical  College,  La  Crosse,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Dear  Dr.  Long: 

For  many  years'  this  town  has 
been  served  by  a  doctor  who  has 
meant  much  to  the  life  of  this  com¬ 
munity  of  five  thousand  people.* 
However,  this  fine  old  gentleman  has 
come  to  a  point  where  his  age  and 
health  no  longer  permit  him  ade¬ 
quately®  to  care  for  our  needs;  and 
he  would  like  to  retire  from  active 


practice.  At  his  suggestion  we  are 
writing  to*  ask  whether  you  could 
give  us  the  names  of  several  promis¬ 
ing  young  men  planning  to  practice 
general  medicine®  who  would  like 
to  settle  in  this  area.  We  should 
like  to  outline  to  them  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  very"  fine  proposition.  Yours 
truly,  (126) 

Mr.  William  Trask,  Spring  Road, 
Lions  Head,  Ohio.  Dear  Mr.  Trask: 

The  enclosed  list  of  five  men  is 
sent  you  in'  response  to  your  recent 
letter  requesting  suggestions  for  a 
successor  to  the  retiring  doctor  in 
your®  town. 

These  candidates  are  fine  young 
men  and  are  known  to  have  a 
preference  for  practice  in  country 
areas.  They®  are  full-fledged  doc¬ 
tors,  taking  postgraduate  courses 
that  will  be  completed  in  June. 

We  hope  you  are  successful*  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  one  of 
them.  Cordially  yours  ,(91) 

Dr.  Francis  R.  Hope,  Alpha 
Dormitory,  Medical  College,  La 
Crosse,  California.  Dear  Dr.  Hope:’ 

Because  you  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  us,  we  are  writing 
to  inquire  whether  you  would  be 
interested*  in  locating  in  our  town 
when  you  finish  your  postgraduate 
course  in  June. 

Our  present  doctor  has  been  a* 
wonderful  asset  to  this  community, 
but  he  wishes  to  retire  because  of 
age  and  failing  health. 

We  have*  built  a  fine  six-room 
brick  house,  with  a  four-bed  hospi¬ 
tal  wing  attached  that  has  the  latest 
in  modern  medical*  equipment.  If 
you  find  that  we  have  overlooked 
anything  you  consider  essential,  we 
will  supply  it  for*  you.  This  home 
would  be  yours  so  long  as  you  are 
here. 

This  town  is  small  —  only  five 
thousand  people — but  it  is  very' 
progressive,  and  we  believe  you 
would  like  it.  Are  you  interested? 
Sincerely  yours,  (155) 
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Nontipping  I 

ALLEN 

TYPING 

DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


Steel  from  top  to  bottom  .  .  .  with  a  top  wide 
enough  for  a  typewriter  AND  the  text  .  .  . 
with  a  square,  nontipping  base  .  .  .  just  the 
demonstration  table  ior  typing  teachers  who 
KNOW  HOW— SHOW  HOW. 

Constructed  of  steel  and  finished  in  oliye- 
green  baked  enamel,  the  table  rests  on  four 
casters,  one  with  toe-touch  lock.  It  measures 
18"  X  26"  at  base.  15"  x  24"  at  top.  The  height 
can  be  set  instantly  to  perfect  adjustment — 
from  minimum,  27"  to  maximum,  5114". 

Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  today  to: 

H.  M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


Opportunity 

JOHN  J.  INGALLS 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I! 
Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  foot¬ 
steps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  T  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing 
by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or 
late 

I  knock  unbidden  once*  at  every  gate! 
If  sleeping  wake;  if  feasting,  rise 
before 

I  turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 
And  they  who*  follow  me  reach  every 
state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or 
hesitate,* 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and 
woe. 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  im¬ 
plore. 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 
(102) 

Count  to  a  Billion? 

BET  YOU  CANT,  but  won’t  take 
your  money  because  here  is  why  you 
can’t.  You  can  count  to  about  170  in 
a  minute — even  200.  An  hour  will 
therefore  produce  12,000 — a  day  288,- 
000;  and  a  year,  or  365  days  (you  may 
rest  a  day  every  four  years)  will  pro¬ 
duce  105,120,000.  Even  if  Adam  had 
started  counting  the  day  he  was  born, 
he  would  not  yet  be  up  to  a  billion. 
For  it  would  take  9,512  years,  34  days, 
5  hours,  and  20  minutes  to  count  to  a 
billion  at  the  above  rate. — From 
Farmer's  Almanac 


This  Month's  Gregs 

The  Story  of  Paper 

From  "Stories  of  American  Industry" 

Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

THE  GREAT  billion  dollar  paper  in¬ 
dustry  of  America  owes  its  modern 
development  to  a  lowly^  insect — the 
wasp. 

It  was  the  wasp  that  taught  men 
how  to  make  paper  out  of  wood. 

Perhaps,  sometime,  when  you  are 
walking"  in  the  countryside  you  may 
have  the  impulse  to  watch  a  wasp 
build  her  nest.  First,  she  tears  off  a 
small  piece  of  dry  wood*  such  as  a 
sliver  from  a  fence  rail.  Then,  she 
chews  it  to  a  pulp  and  works  it  into 
a  paste,  which  she  spreads  out  to*  dry. 
In  the  course  of  time  she  thus  com¬ 
pletes  a  cone-shaped  nest  of  real  wood- 
pulp  paper.  Then  she  makes  paper 
bands  with  which*  she  fastens  her  nest 
to  the  overhanging  bough  of  a  tree. 

Although  scientists  often  had  ob¬ 
served  the  wasp  making"  paper,  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  a  German,  named  Fred¬ 
erick  Keller,  after'  watching  the  wasp, 
first  produced  a  successful  machine 
for  grinding  wood  into  pulp.  And  this 
was  the  turning  point  in"  the  march 
Behind  this  invention  of  about*  a 
of  the  paper  industry  to  its  present 
tremendous  proportions, 
hundred  years  ago  is  a  fascinating 
story  stretching  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  time.  The  early  races’®  of 
mankind  tried  to  express  their 
thoughts  on  brick  or  stone.  I  am  told 
that  the  custom  of  leaving  calling 
cards”  originated  in  the  stone  age, 
when  men  lived  in  caves.  If  one  of 
these  cave  men  decided  to  visit  the 
cave’*  next  door,  he  first  threw  a 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  was  coming.  Other¬ 
wise,  very  likely’®  he  would  have 
been  hit  over  the  head  with  a  club. 
And,  if  the  neighbor  was  not  at  home, 
it  was  the  cave  man’s  custom’*  to 
leave  the  stone  with  a  mark  scratched 
upon  it  to  show  that  he  had  called. 

Later,  men  began  to  experiment 
with’®  crude  picture  writing  upon  bits 
of  pottery  or  stone.  Scholars  have  dis¬ 
covered  whole  libraries  of  ancient 
books’*  written  upon  tablets  of  clay. 
The  people  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
probably  the  first  to  find  an  easier” 
writing  material  in  a  plant  called  the 
papyrus,  and  from  the  name  of  this 
plant  our  modern  word  paper  has’* 
come  down  to  us.  But  the  papyrus 
made  only  a  poor  substitute  for  real 
paper,  and  the  search  for  writing’" 
material  went  on.  Sometimes  books 
were  written  on  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats;  and  even  today  this  parchment, 
or*®  vellum,  is  still  used  for  one  pur¬ 
pose — to  make  college  diplomas.  All 
these  ancient  writing  materials  were 
so”  expensive  and  rare  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  days  ever  saw  a  book  or 
learned  to  read  and  write. 

Two  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO®*  in  the  an¬ 
cient  mysterious  land  of  China,  there 
lived  a  philosopher  and  teacher  named 
Ts’ai  Lun.  He  taught**  the  people, 
among  other  things,  how  to  rotate 
their  crops  and  how  to  improve  their 
fruits  and  vegetables.  One  day”  the 
Emperor  sent  for  him  and  said,  “Thou 


Writer  Articles 

i 

art  a  useful  man  and  hast  done  much 
for  thy  people.  But  what  availeth” 
all  thy  labors  if  there  be  no  way  in  j 
which  thy  learning  may  be  passed  on  i 
to  those  who  follow?’’  i 

Ts’ai  Lun  dwelt  deeply  "  upon  the  1 
Emperor’s  words.  Yes,  unless  a  good  ! 
writing  material  could  be  found  all  I 
his  knowledge  would  be  lost.”  And  i 
from  this  incident  really  began  the  ' 
art  of  making  paper  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Chinese.  First,  the  bark”  of  the  I 
mulberry  and  later  rags  were  used  for 
raw  material.  And  the  fundamental  j 
process  of  turning”  fibers  of  cellulose  i 
into  paper,  which  Ts’ai  Lun  discovered  i 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  the  * 
basis  of*®  practice  for  the  great  mod-  i 
ern  paper  industry.  The  principal  dif-  ' 
ference,  1  am  told,  is  that  the  entire 
process,*’  which  the  Chinese  carried 
on  slowly  by  hand,  now  is  done  by 
great  machines  that  do  all  the  work  ] 
in  the  twinkling**  of  an  eye.  And  to¬ 
day,  thanks  to  the  wasp,  we  do  not  t 
have  to  depend  on  rags  for  making  i 
paper. 

In  the  old  German*®  city  of  Mainz, 
in  the  year  1453,  occurred  an  event 
that  shook  the  world.  This  tremen-  ' 
dous*‘  event  was  the  publishing  of 
the  first  printed  book.  The  book  itself 
was  the  Bible  and  the  printer  was 
Johann'*  Gutenberg.  And  here  is  an  1 
interesting  fact — the  rag  paper  in  this 
ancient  Bible  is  just  as  white,  as” 
beautiful,  and  as  strong  today  as  it 
was  on  the  day  it  first  came  from  the  , 
press,  five  hundred  years  ago!  No  won¬ 
der*’  that  copies  of  the  Gutenberg  ' 
Bible  are  now  worth  many  thousands  ’ 
of  dollars  each.  Several  copies  of  this” 
first  printed  Bible  are  to  be  found  in  \  * 

the  United  States.  I 

But,  as  more  and  more  books  were 
printed,  men  began  to*®  worry  about  j 
the  supply  of  rags  for  paper.  As  early  ; 
as  1690  the  first  American*®  paper 
mill  was  established  at  Germantown. 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  year  ISO" 
the  shortage*’  of  rags  was  serious  in-  , 
deed.  !  ^ 

The  long  search  for  raw  materials  , 

was  finally  ended  about  the  middle*"'  ( 

of  the  last  century,  when  the  lesson  ] 

of  the  wasp  was  learned  and  a  sue  ] 

cessful  machine  was  inve'nted  for*'  ( 
grinding  wood  into  pulp.  ] 

Not  only  newsprint,  but  other  pa-  ( 

pers  of  the  very  finest  quality  can  Ik  < 

made**  today  from  wood.  Perhaps  it  j 

will  be  easier  to  understand  some  of  i 

the  miracles  of  the  paper  industry^*  ] 

if  it  is  explained  that  wood  is  approxi-  1 

mately  50  per  cent  cellulose,  the  same  i 

substance  of  which  cotton*"  is  com¬ 
posed.  The  wood  may  be  cooked  with  1 
the  proper  chemicals  until  all  the  ma-  i 
terials  except  the*’  cellulose  fibers  are  c 
dissolved  out.  These  cellulose  fibers,  t 
by  the  way,  can  be  made  not  only  into  i 
fine  paper,*®  but  also  the  transparent  t 
cellulose  sheeting  with  which  we  are  a 
all  so  familiar  today.  a 

We  really  live  in*"  a  paper  world,  t 

Paper  is  used  in  building  our  houses  r 

and  our  automobiles.  Countless  lives 
have  been  saved  through  the*®  use  of  |  t 
sanitary  paper  cups  and  towels,  the|  s 
paper  wrapping  of  food,  and  paper  r 
surgical  dressings.  j  ^ 

Perhaps*'  the  checkbook  you  carry  is  j  ^ 
protected  by  the  use  of  secret  chemi  j 
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cals  in  the  paper  that  will  instantly®" 
flash  a  warning  streak  of  color  in  case 
anyone  tries  to  tamper  with  your  writ¬ 
ing  on  a  check.  Nowadays,  there®*  are 
books  published  for  the  blind,  thanks 
I  to  a  special  paper  on  which  the  let¬ 
ters  are  raised  so  that  they  may  be 
\  followed®*  with  the  fingers.  Paper 

’  handkerchiefs  help  to  prevent  the 

I  spread  of  bad  colds.  And  one  of  the 

I  latest  developments®®  is  so  marvelous 

I  as  to  be  difficult  to  believe — flame¬ 

proof  paper  can  now  be  made.  Some 
of  this  flameproof  paper,®*  which  will 
!  not  burst  into  flames,  is  used  for  the 

;  decoration  of  ballrooms  or  Christmas 

\  trees.  The  flameproofing  process®" 

can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  paper. 

\  The  paper  industry  clearly  shows 
i  how  modern  science  and  machinery®* 
have  created  work  for  thousands  of 
men.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  one 
:  man  with  modern  machinery®*  can 

I  make  ten  thousand  times  as  much 

i  paper  in  a  day  as  did  the  inventors  of 

!  )  paper  making  in  China"*  long  ago. 

[  The  manufacture  of  paper  has  be- 
t  ‘  come  one  of  our  giant  industries;  but 
’  we  cannot  measure""  its  worth  in  phys¬ 
ical,  economic,  or  financial  terms.  With 
1  its  help,  civilization  marches  on.  Sci- 
ence,*"  literature,  art,  knowledge — all 
]  the  finer  things  of  life — owe  most  of 
If  their  advancement  to  paper.  (1257) 
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Sign  Here,  Please 

MAYNARD  AND  MURIEL  MORGAN 

In  "Cosmopolitan" 

(Simplified  Grepfi) 

JUST  BEFORE  Georges  Clemenceau, 
the  “Tiger  of  France”  during  the  first 
World  War,  slipped  into  the  coma  that 
ended  with"  his  death,  he  called  for  a 
pen  and  for  the  photograph  which  he 
had  received  from  America.  He  wrote 
slowly,®  “C-l-e-m-e-n-c-e  .  .  .”  Before 
he  could  finish  the  signature,  his  pen 
slipped  off  the  bottom  of  the  paper*  in 
a  descending  scrawl.  It  was  his  last 
act  on  earth. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Clemenceau  autograph*  make  it  the 
most  dramatic  of  the  six-thousand-odd 
signatures  of  famous  people  in  the 
collection  owned®  by  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  a  New  York  state  senator  from 
Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island.  Halpern 
considers  it  the  biggest"  autograph  col¬ 
lection  in  the  world.  He  started  it  with 
Calvin  Coolidge,  back  in  his  high- 
school  days.  Now  it  includes"  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud,  Winston  Churchill, 
Pierre  Laval,  Benito  Mussolini,*  Will 
Rogers.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Rachman¬ 
inoff,  Paderewski,  and  Petain. 

Halpern  has  had  to  resort  to®  strategy 
in  order  to  get  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  famous  men  and  women  of  our 
time.  When  Charles  A.  Lindbergh"® 
ignored  his  letters,  he  wrote  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  father-in-law,  Dwight  Morrow, 
and  asked  why  his  son-in-law  didn’t 
answer""  his  correspondence;  Lind¬ 
bergh  came  through  in  practically  the 
next  mail. 

Mohandas  Gandhi,  then  known  as 
the"|  Mahatma,  failed  to  answer  eight 
straight  Halpern  letters.  Then  Halpern 
read  in  a  newspaper  that  Gandhi  was 
contemplating"*  a  visit  to  the  United 
“^3tes.  He  wrote  again,  offering  to  put 
the  Mahatma  up  at  his  parents’"*  home. 


Gandhi  immediately  wrote  to  thank 
him,  and  that  started  a  correspondence 
during  which  Gandhi  often"®  addressed 
Halpern  as  “Brother.” 

Mussolini  remained  stubbornly  si¬ 
lent  until  Halpern  pointed  out  that 
Pope  Pius""  XI  had  sent  his  autograph. 
Halpern  remarked  that  as  long  as  he 
had  the  Pope  in  his  collection,""  Mus¬ 
solini  wasn’t  necessary,  anyway.  A 
few  weeks  later  two  Italian  consul 
officials  called  at"*  Halpern’s  home  and 
asked  to  have  a  look  at  the  Pope’s 
autographed  photograph.  In  due  time, 
Halpern  received  from  Rome  a"®  sketch 
that  he  had  sent  to  Mussolini,  auto¬ 
graphed,  “To  my  American  friend, 
Seymour  Halpern,  Benito®®  Mussolini.” 

Halpern  found  a  reluctant  celeb¬ 
rity  could  be  broken  down  by  having 
his  portrait  sketched  (Halpern®"  is  an 
artist,  too)  or  by  being  asked  to  write 
a  letter  outlining  the  reasons  for  his 
success.  Once,  on®"  a  dare,  Halpern 
asked  A1  Capone,  then  in  jail,  for  the 
secret  of  his  success.  Capone  replied 
in  all  seriousness®*  that  it  was  due  to 
perseverance  and  hard  work. 

When  Halpern  sent  George  Bernard 
Shaw  a  caricature,  Shaw  wrote®*  on 
it,  “Do  I  deserve  this?”  Halpern  even 
managed  to  get  into  Greta  Garbo’s 
hotel  room  one  day  by®®  explaining 
that  he  wanted  to  present  her  with  a 
sketch  of  herself.  “Come  up  for  five 
minutes,”  she  said.  The  five  minutes®" 
became  an  hour  and  a  half.  Halpern 
made  two  sketches,  one  for  Garbo  and 
one  for  his  collection,  which  she  auto¬ 
graphed.®" 

Halpern  likes  to  point  to  the  signa¬ 
ture  on  his  photograph  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  says,  “To  my  Friend, 
Seymour®*  Halpern,  with  Best  Wishes 
— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 

“You  WILL  NOTICE,”  he  says,  “that  the 
ink  in  the  first  two  words  is  a'"  dif¬ 
ferent  color  from  the  ink  in  the  rest  of 
the  autograph.  After  he  wrote,  ‘To  my,’ 
Roosevelt  laid  down  his  pen*®  and 
asked  me  how  to  spell  ‘friend.’  ‘Is  it 
i-e  or  e-i?’  he  asked.  I  was  hesitant 
about  it  myself,  so  he*"  called  his  wife. 
‘Why,  Franklin,’  she  said,  ‘it’s  i-e,  of 
course.’  Then  he  picked  up  another 
pen  from  his  desk  and  finished  the*® 
autograph.” 

For  a  while,  Halpern  wondered  if  his 
requests  for  autographs  were  putting 
a  jinx  on  people.  In**  addition  to  the 
Clemenceau  incident,  there  was  the 
case  of  George  Eastman,  who  auto¬ 
graphed  a  photograph  for  Halpern®* 
and  then  committed  suicide  the  next 
day.  Justice  Edward  T.  Stanford  signed 
his  name  to  a  group  picture,  at*®  Hal- 
pern’s  request,  the  morning  of  the  day 
he  died.  William  Howard  Taft  died 
eight  days  after  giving  Halpern  his®" 
autograph.  When  Halpern  was  talking 
about  his  “jinx”  one  evening,  a  friend 
suggested  he  request  Hitler’s  auto¬ 
graph.*"  He  did,  and  received  it  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  Long  afterward  he 
looked  at  the  letter  from  Hitler’s  office 
that®*  had  come  with  it  and  noticed 
that  it  was  signed  by  Rudolph  Hess, 
who  was  Hitler’s  secretary  at  the  time. 

Halpern®®  refuses  to  sell  his  collection 
at  any  price.  He  plans  eventually  to 
present  it  to  the  Library*®  of  Congress. 
Meanwhile,  it  gives  him  a  lot  of  fun. 
(809) 


Names  Worth  Saving 

From  "The  American  Weekly"  of 
July  20.  1947 

WHEN  A  BID  of  $75,259  brought  the 
manuscript  of  Lewis  Carroll’s"  “Alice 
in  Wonderland”  to  an  American  col¬ 
lector,  it  stimulated  an  already  ac¬ 
tive  interest*  in  autograph  collecting 
all  over  this  country. 

Its  ninety-two  pages  in  the  author’s 
copperplate  writing*  and  illustrated 
with  his  thirty-seven  pen-and-ink 
sketches  made  it  unique  and  irre¬ 
placeable. 

In*  a  book  by  Mary  A.  Benjamin, 
“Autographs;  A  Key  to  Collecting,” 
copyrighted  by  her  and  published  by® 

R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  Miss  Benja¬ 
min  makes  an  encouraging  point  for 
the  serious  collector: 

“Ninety"  per  cent  of  autograph  let¬ 
ters  sell  for  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  signatures,  documents,  or 
letters  of  such  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  or  such  men  of  achievement  as 
Darwin,®  Disraeli,  Longfellow,  and 
Holmes,  or  of  many  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France,  England,  and  other 
countries  may  be  purchased®  for 
equally  low  figures.” 

In  what  Miss  Benjamin  calls  “boom 
day”  hysteria,  fifty-one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars"®  was  paid  for  the  signature  of 
Button  Gwinnett,  one  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  signers,  though 
she'"  says  five  thousand  dollars  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  its  value. 

A  Louis  Pasteur  autograph  that  sold 
for  a"®  few  dollars  in  1900,  now  brings 
eighty-five  dollars;  one  of  Edward 
Jenner,  father  of  inoculation,"*  sells 
for  one  hundred  ninety  dollars  as 
against  ten  dollars  in  1900.  A  Robert 
Fulton,  priced  now"*  at  one  hundred 
fiftv,  brought  fifteen  dollars  in  1900. 
(291) 

Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Hello  Mary, 

I  can  remember  when  I  thought 
that  I  would  never  graduate  from 
East  High  and  here  we  are  seniors." 

This  term  I  will  have  to  settle  down 
and  do  some  intensive  studying.  I 
want  to  graduate  with  high  marks.® 
That  will  make  Dad  very  happy,  and 
since  I  intend  working  after  I  leave 
East  High,  high  marks  will  make  it 
much®  easier  for  me  to  get  a  good  job. 

By  the  way,  Mary,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  for  me  not  to  attend  Club  for* 
the  next  month  or  two.  I  know  that 
everyone  will  understand.  Yours, 
Catherine  (94) 

O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

HOW  ODD  that  so  few  ever  come  to 
the  woods  to  see  how  the  pine  tree 
lives  and  grows,  lifting  its  fine  ever¬ 
green  boughs"  to  the  blue  dome  of  the 
sky.  Most  are  content  to  see  it  in  the 
shape  of  broad  planks  brought  to  the 
camps  for  city  buyers.®  The  pine  tree 
wasn’t  intended  to  be  cut  down  in  its 
prime  to  make  a  home  for  man:  the 
law  of  nature  had*  a  higher  aim  than 
that.  However,  once  again  we  see 
that  what  nature  makes,  man  spoils. 
The  majesty  of  the  pine*  tree  in  the 
forest  cannot  be  enjoyed  when  we  see 
it  only  as  the  planking  of  our  door¬ 
step.  (97) 
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What  Are  You  Making? 

From  "A  Fortune  to  Share" 
VASH  YOUNG 
SUPPOSE  you  own  a  factory,  would 
you  manufacture  only  stuff  that  you 
do  not  want,  do  not  need  and  cannot' 
use  to  advantage?  Would  you  delib¬ 
erately  operate  your  factory  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it®  definitely  harm¬ 
ful  to  you,  the  owner?  Well,  then, 
consider  that  you  do  own  a  factory,  a 
thought  factory.®  It  is  inside  you,  and 
you  are  both  owner  and  superintend¬ 
ent.  Also  night  watchman  and  every¬ 
thing  else.*  Nothing  can  happen  in 


This  Month's  Gregg 

The  Shoe  on  the  Wrong  Foot 

ELLA  TUNNELL 
Irt  "Woman's  Day," 

September,  1949 

Part  II 

Anne  couldn’t  move!  She  stood  hold¬ 
ing  up  one  foot  like  a  stork.  She 
couldn’t  get  her  shoe  from  Lulu  with¬ 
out  creating  a  disturbance,  and  she 
didn’t  feel  like  mentioning  her  bunion 
to  the  state  superintendent.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  stand  in  dignified 
silence. 

She  thought  Mr.  Potter  looked  as  if 
he  were  not  having  a  very  comfortable 
time  of  it,  either.  He  looked  ill  at  ease 
and  bewildered.  She  guessed  he  had 
been  surprised,  too.  If  only  she  could 
stand  on  two  feet,  she  felt  she  might 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  a 
little  better,  but  she  couldn’t  move. 

The  two  men  finally  came  to  her 
desk,  and  she  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Harver.  There  was  not  much  of  the 
period  left,  and  everything  might  go 
all  right  if  she  could  stall  for  time. 
She  prayed  that  it  would  only  be  a 
few  minutes’  call  and  that  she  would 
not  have  to  have  a  recitation  for  him. 

Mr.  Potter,  trying  to  appear  at  ease, 
was  explaining  carefully  that  this  was 
one  of  the  poorest  classes,  that  their 
I.  Q.  was  below  90. 

Miss  Warden  nodded  in  agreement. 
She  was  thinking,  “I’ll  bet  old  Harver’s 
I.  Q.-is  less  than  50.’’ 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Potter  was  saying, 
“we  don’t  get  the  same  type  of  work 
from  them  that  we  get  from  our  bril¬ 
liant  classes;  but,  still,  it  is  surprising 
sometimes  what  they  can  do.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  murmured  Miss  War¬ 
den,  teetering  on  one  foot. 

“Let’s  hear  them  recite,”  grunted 
Mr.  Harver. 

Pat  Murphy,  sitting  near  enough  to 
hear  the  conversation,  raised  his  hand 
to  leave  the  room.  Miss  Warden  nod¬ 
ded,  glad  to  get  rid  of  one  at  least. 
She  thought  Pat  Murphy  always 
showed  good  sense. 

“Attention,  class,”  she  said.  “Close 
your  books!” 

Whom  would  she  call  on  first?  One 
was  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  next. 
She  looked  the  class  over  hastily.  Mar¬ 
cus  was  the  best  bet.  He  couldn’t  say 
much  because  he  stuttered.  Nervous¬ 
ness  made  it  worse.  It  would  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  get  him  going. 


that  factory  without  your  approval. 
Nothing  can  go  into  it,  neither  raw 
materials®  nor  partly  manufactured 
goods,  except  on  your  permission. 
Nothing  can  come  out  of  it  except  the 
products*  that  you  yourself  design. 

A  thought  factory!  That’s  what  you 
have  inside  you,  and  you  have  turned 
it  into  a®  producer  of  junk.  Take  a 
look  at  your  products.  Fear,  worry, 
impatience,  anger,  doubt.  Are  you 
proud  of  them?  Can  you  expect*  other 
people  to  welcome  such  goods  as  you 
are  manufacturing?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
Your  factory  is®  a  menace  to  yourself 
and  a  nuisance  to  others.  (189) 


Writer  Story 

“Marcus,”  she  said,  “tell  me — ” 

And  then  the  fire  gong  clanged  long 
and  noisily,  just  outside  her  door.  Mr. 
Potter  looked  scared.  No  fire  drill  had 
been  planned. 

The  class  leaped  down  the  aisles 
with  a  speed  that  Anne  Warden  had 
seldom  seen  displayed,  except  when 
the  hired  man  had  been  chased  by  the 
old  bull.  She  watched  them  dash  out 
the  door,  the  three  girls  in  the  rear 
with  Lulu  tailing  them,  her  good, 
sensible  oxford  flopping  as  he  ran.  That 
was  one  thing  the  class  could  do  well, 
vacate  the  schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Harver  was  speaking  and  he  was 
beaming.  “Remarkable.  I’ve  never  seen 
a  better  fire-drill  demonstration.  If 
that’s  a  poor  group,  they’re  mighty 
well  trained.  Miss  Warden.” 

Mr.  Potter  was  delighted.  “Come 
downstairs  with  me,  Harver,  and  see 
how  they  line  up  and  enter  the  build¬ 
ing.” 

The  state  superintendent  shook 
hands  with  her,  promising  to  come 
back  some  other  time. 

•  “Come  any  time,”  Anne  said  reck¬ 
lessly. 

They  left,  and  she  put  her  stocking 
foot  on  the  floor  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  sank  into  her  desk  chair.  She 
knew  how  drowning  people  felt  when 
they  were  rescued  on  the  third  time 
down.  She  felt  grateful,  humble,  and 
weak.  She  glanced  out  of  the  window. 
The  entire  school  was  lined  up  in  long 
rows  and  Mr.  Potter  was  proudly  strut¬ 
ting  about  with  Mr.  Harver. 

Someone  entered  her  room  and,  as 
she  looked  around,  Pat  Murphy 
bounded  up  to  her  desk  like  a  young 
puppy.  “Here’s  your  shoe.  I  had  to 
chase  that  Lulu  down  a  whole  block. 
He  thought  it  was  a  real  fire  an’  was 
heatin’  it  home.” 

“Thanks,  Pat.  I  took  it  off  because 
my  bunion  hurt.” 

“You  got  one?”  And  then  he  chanted, 
“If  you  got  a  bunion,  rub  her  with 
an  onion.  That’s  what  my  mom  rubs 
hers  with.  It  helps.” 

“I  might  try  it,”  said  Miss  Warden, 
putting  on  her  shoe. 

“Say,”  ejaculated  Pat  suddenly,  “I 
guess  I  better  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
room  an’  lay  low.  You  won’t  tell  on 
me.  Miss  Warden,  for  ringin’  the  fire 
alarm?” 

“You  rang  the  fire  alarm?  But  why 
Pat?” 

“Well,  I  had  to  get  your  shoe  back 
from  Lulu,  If  I’d  a  tried  to  get  it  in 
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here  we’d  a  had  a  fight.  So  I  figgered  ' 
I  better  get  the  whole  class  out.  That  ' 
visitin’  guy  didn’t  look  so  hot,  anyway.  ( 
I  rang  it  when  I  ast  to  leave  the  room.  ; 
You  won’t  tell?”  ^ 

“No,  I  won’t  report  you.  But,  Pat,/ 
you  must  never  touch  the  fire  alarm 
again.  You  know  it’s  for  fire  or  emer¬ 
gency  only.”  I 

“What’s  an  emergency?”  I 

“Oh,  when  something  happens  tha 
you’re  not  looking  for.” 

“You  weren’t  lookin’  for  old  soui 
face.  1  should  think  he’d  be  one.”  ] 
He  slid  into  the  back  seat,  where  he 
could  keep  an  anxious  eye  on  the  door. 
Anne  Warden  watched  him.  / 

Who  but  pat  murphy  would  have 
thought  to  do  such  a  thing  for  her?< 
Not  a  single  pupil  in  any  of  her  bril¬ 
liant  classes  could  have  done  better. 
She  doubted  if  any  of  them  woulc 
have  thought  of  doing  it,  let  alone 
risking  it.  And  she  had  been  despoi 
dent  about  the  future  of  these  chi 
dren,  only  half  an  hour  ago!  Why,  Pa 
Murphy  and  his  kind  could  take  ca 
of  themselves  and  her,  too.  If  life  di 
n’t  give  them  a  chance,  they  wo 
find  one.  They  were  the  kind  that  ti 
the  risks.  If  she  had  to  worry  abo 
anyone,  she  had  better  be  anxi 
about  the  brilliant  ones.  But  of  o 
thing  she  was  certain.  Gratitude  w 
something  that  should  be  paid  with  a 
high  per  cent  of  interest. 

The  class  came  back,  pushing  a 
puffing. 

“Be  seated  and  be  quiet.”  She  us 
that  tone  of  voice  again,  and  th 
flopped  into  their  places  like  train 
seals. 


“I  WANT  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  for  the  fe 
minutes  that  are  left  of  this  period, 
live  on  a  farm  about  eight  miles  fro: 
here,  out  near  Ridgewood.  There  a 
trees  there,  and  I  think  the  persi 
mons  and  walnuts  are  ripe.  Th 
might  be  a  few  fish  in  the  creek.  T 
morrow  I  want  you  boys  to  spend 
day  with  me.  I’ll  have  the  girls  so 
other  time,” 

“Bring  our  own  eats?” 

“No,”  she  answered.  “I’ll  fur 
the  food.” 

A  look  of  incredulity  spread  ov 
their  dull  upturned  faces. 

“You  ain’t  kiddin’?” 

A  lump  rose  in  Anne’s  throat.  ‘ 
I’m  not.  I’m  putting  Pat  Murphy 
charge.  It’s  too  far  for  you  to  w 
so  I  will  meet  you  with  a  team 
wagon  at  the  crossroads.  There’s 
bell.  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.  Pat 
tend  to  everything.  Class  is  dismis 

(The  end) 
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